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HE minister of a church is the responsible represen 
tative of that church. Different persons in a con- 
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serving, and the faulty ones escape. One rule every one 
ought to obey: Never rock the boat. Confucius said, “If 

~ you employ a man, trust him; if you do not trust him, 
do not employ him.” 
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of the war not commonly recognized. The effect of 
85 music and dramatic performances as a relief from the 

terrors and weariness of war is of great interest. From 

England the Young Men’s Christian Association has 

86 extended its operations to the front and has been ac- 

87. companied by a Woman’s Auxiliary, of which the prin- 

cipal function has been the giving of concerts and the 

acting of plays. The demand has been so great that 

gg thousands of concerts have been given in France, Malta, 

_ and Egypt, and the demand for their continuance is irre- 

89 sistible. In one camp there was “a rough lot,’’ some- 

thing like the Plug Uglies or Wilson’s Zouaves in our 

Civil War. Somewhat in doubt as to their reception, 

- ++. + 80 the women offered their programme; but when they 
+... . 88 found that Bach was the favorite, their fears vanished. 
: ~ When Macbeth was acted, men who had faced the worst 

+ _.. in battle were thrilled with horror over the murder of 
» + + 92 Duncan, as if it were worse then anything they had en- 
countered. In the hospitals the amusements were 
he literally re-creations, and brought back to health and 

+ + +++ 96 life many despairing invalids. 
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. THE busy man, whether in business or professicria! life, - lege graduate ‘often Fakes = lee 
- eannot read much. A minister, no matter how high 


grade the congregation he addresses, had better keep this 
in mind. Not that he can talk down to people on this 
account, or think it would be better to have listeners 
who have leisure to keep up with the literature and dis- 
cussions of the time, or that he would best specialize, on 


the presumption that he has a picked constituency; but 


that he may best serve the interests of his congregation. 
He need not assume that even the best educated people of 
his congregation keep in touch with the latest thought, if 
they are busy people, nor apologize for serving up to them 
the fruits of his reading. That is one of his opportunities, 
—to read a good deal for his people which they cannot read 
for themselves and keep them well informed of the best 
that is being written on subjects appropriate to his mes- 
sage, and be a fair and appreciative critic of the con- 
clusions of the day. So long as this is not done in junks, 
and big indigestible morsels served, no charge of plagiarism 
will lie against him. What he makes his own need not 
have been all his own. It will often be useful in inverse 
proportion to its strict originality. 
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“On earth peace, good-will toward men”’: so reads the 
King James Version. ‘The Revised translation is, “On 
earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” 
Louis Kossuth said the right translation was “ Peace to 
all good-willing men, but,” he added, “death to tyrants.” 
The upshot of it all is an assertion that peace is for the 
-men who will todo the right. In every well-regulated com- 
munity each man and woman is expected to ask and take 
only that which a just judgment would decree to be due, 
whether as an inherent right or for service rendered. 
When strict justice is meted out, then in a community 
of right-willing people all are satisfied and happy. For 
-a community of nations the law holds good. When any 
nation gets its deserts, no more, no less, no other nation 
is wronged. When all nations live after that fashion, 
then peace reigns from sea to sea; but until that time 
comes there is no escape from war, for Kossuth was 
right. 
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‘THERE are vast stores of gold, oil, and other precious 
commodities within the Arctic Circle, where for the present 
they are inaccessible; but wherever coal is found, ways 
will be discovered to circumvent Nature and exploit her 
treasures, for coal can be used to generate heat, light, and 


electricity, and where they are produced all things are 


_possible. In presenting Prof. Dolbeare at a dinner, the 


- chairman related a dream, in which he said he died and 


was remanded to the underworld, which he found to be 
light, airy, and cool. In surprise he said, ‘““Why, I 
_thought this was a hot place.’’ ‘‘So it was,’’ some one 
replied, ‘until that man Dolbeare came down here and 
changed the heat into light and electricity.” Miracles 
similar to this are now wrought everywhere. Our own 
Niagara is threatened by the enterprise of the engineers 
'who want its power for industrial purposes. In Africa 
there is a cataract which, turned to use, might furnish 
_the whole continent with power. 
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One of the humors of age is the way the young look 
upon it. Every one is old to them who is older than 
‘they. A man of thirty heard school-children call out 
as he bicycled by, “Look out for the old man coming.” 
When he gets to be seventy such an attitude of mind will 
seem as ridiculous to him. Given good health and a 
sound mind, the septuagenarian is just as young as the 
college graduate. Sometimes he is younger, for the col- 
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of mournful satiety. The liveliest apy 
comes as its days fly ever more,rapidly. T- 

to live intensifies as the chances of life de e 
natural way to use such period is not to give up work 
because the time is too short for its finishing or because "hs =f 
one has worked long. Stevenson’s advice is souttd, “By _ 
all means begin your folio.” Bishop Williams's horse __ 
put out to pasture and ease as reward for long and faith- 
ful toil had the right kind of death. He ran down the © 3 
field with the colts and beat them all; then he dropped. 
That is the best way to be sure that one’s last days are 
happy a ee ee 


In a recent magazine a story, effectively told, Stove - 
how marriage reduced two young geniuses, a rising poet 
and a novelist, to the ranks of the breadwinners, and . 
destroyed all the promise of their youth. The pictureis | 
well drawn, but fortunately it represents no reality. Why at 
did not the writer and the editor take ten minutes to run 
over the literary history of the last generation in America? 

Poe, Walt Whitman, Whittier, and Thoreau were bache- © 

lors; but among the married men were Bryant, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Emerson, and Holmes. The work and fame 

of Julia Ward Howe and Harriet Beecher Stowe are not 
surpassed by any spinsters of their time. That is a ~ 
pretty picture of Mrs. Stowe rocking the cradle while she — 
wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ All indications, physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual, point to the fact that a well- 
ordered marriage is conducive to health and to the highest 
forms of activity. 


Cementing Freedom. 


It is in one of Clarissa Harlowe’s letters that this 
striking expression occurs. She is writing with some 
freedom of criticism to her friend, and, to ward off any 
possible offence through this candor, she says, “I must 
chide you in the sincerity of that faithful love which 
could not be the love that it is if it would not admit of 
that cementing freedom.” 

The idea is familiar enough to us. We have contended = 
time out of mind that the way to hold people most closely 
together in a religious fellowship is not to try to bind 
them together in any sort of statement or obligation that. 
should take away the entire liberty to differ. We have 
got far enough in our experience to offer a sort of labora- 
tory experiment in proof of our theory that the union of 
people who are not united in a contract which commits 
them to one and only one form of faith is a stronger and 
deeper union than one which ties people up in a strict 
conformity. We have now come to the point where we __ 
can offer a condition and not merely a theory. 5 Se 3 tet 

But we are far from pretending that our proofs are 
accepted. We know how others look on them. We see 
the superiority of those who can say a creed which the 
do not believe and which they do not think it necessary 
to believe. The saying it together is what makes 
grateful with them; whether or not it is believed as it iz 
said is altogether a subordinate matter. We admit ‘that: 
advantages do follow this method of joining peonle toa 
gether. We take account even of the fact that not 
of our own number are fully persuaded that our 
wholly advisable. The answer is, Consider the wh 
of the matter. Look at the freedom which seems diffusi 
and disintegrating, and notice the actual eo of i 
Look at the uniformity, of which def 
boast, and see how much 4 indi 
the uniform. "Sights 
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s, a bundle of free, thinking 
i . When this-congregational- 
invade sure to be revolt, and when it is 

Y: d, or droit manner neutralized, the team- 
a chus gained is sure to break down. When any one 
pau: mgregation assumes to speak for all, though he 
be the minister of all, it will soon be manifest that no one 
can thus speak for all. Yet in spite of this individualism, 
and the not infrequent complaint that it interferes with 
_-—s our progress, we get along together better than ever, our 
___ denominational unity is strong, our loyalties are effective, 
_ and church unity is no dream. We are even a little too 
____ content sometimes with our federated condition, and leave 
_____ a little too much to those who are willing to take the ad- 
_-_—s vantage, when they see it lying about, of others’ willing- 


>. ~ We have all the church unity it is good for any body of 
people to have. What we need is to make better use of 
what we have. " 
’ Then as to the pattern which is exhibited in large 
--___- corporated bodies bound together in uniform belief. It 
will not bear close examination. Any meeting of any 
such body will not only develop the widest diversity of 
conviction, but the utmost divisiveness in expression and 
manner of expression. We are strangers to such conflict 


such bodies are more united than ours would be a joke. 
Even the strongest of them, which presents the most 
solid front, has its irreconcilable divisions. A cardinal 
; of the Roman church once spoke of an insolent and 
aggressive faction. He alluded to no outside combi- 
- * nation, but to a group in the church which claimed to be 

one and the same, everywhere and always, and with 
' everyone. ‘To listen to the claim that this closely bound 
sort of fellowship is most successful, one would have to 
____ be strangely and selectively deaf, for there are discontents 


_--—s with the very success because of the qualities it lacks. 
aes No, freedom is not such a divisive and scattering in- 
fluence as it is often thought to be. Friends are never so 


united as in that deepest bond of friendship, personal in- 
dependence. A cementing freedom holds fast where the 
fixed kind would either break or shackle. Any one who 


ind it often enters the field of earnest reformatory 
m. Some of its reform suggestions are well worth 
; _but in its issue of January 11 it advocates the 
of churches, with so slight a survey of the various 

rs involved that an avowedly religious paper like the 
'y properly advert to the matter. It states 

iat in the city of Bisbee, Ariz., where 
Sitwcive churches, there is now only 
aving merged into one society, now 
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ness to let centralization take the place of organization. © 


and to parties which strive for the mastery. ‘To say that. 
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a few qualms regarding the displaced eleven ministers 


of those closed churches. Life does not tell us what 


has become of them. Probably if it were to tell us it 
would say calmly that this merging of churches and 
elimination of workers was like the merging of banks and 
mills and other industries going on all about us during 
the past decade, and that clergymen thrown out of work 
can claim no more pity from us than clerks or mill-hands, 
Knowing more about the ministery, however, than about 
some other vocations, we are moved to inquire why 
those eleven defunct religious societies were ever started 
in Bisbee, Ariz., or in any other town or city.. Has each 
community shrunken of late years, or was it a poor 


field from the first for the planting of one of those un- 


happy eleven churches? What was the force which 
started those churches and settled the eleven ministers 
over them? 

It is safe to say that denominational pride, or, better, 
an excessive denominational zeal, was the chief force. 
We are not told the names of the denominations rep- 
resented in this affair, but we can name five of them 
with confidence. Among them rivalry may be friendly, 
but it is rivalry no less. In each of those organizations 
there is a group, an inner organization, whose work it is 
to found new societies in new towns, and to aid struggling 
churches already founded in older communities. With 
these propaganda groups rests the immediate responsi- 


‘bility for sending ministers to new barren fields, and for 


continuing those movements when they have shown their 
inability to maintain themselves unaided after a reason- 
able experimental period of time. 

Yet there is a radical base of responsibility even back 
of these various propaganda groups, and this, which 
is a fundamental responsibility, is often overlooked, 
because it is a distributed responsibility. It is nothing 
less than the public opinion of the denomination at large. 
The working official head of one of those missionary 
societies may have grave doubts about the wisdom of 
planting a new church in the town of A, and doubts 
about continuing the feeble four-year-old church in B, 
but his hand is in a measure forced as he thinks of the 
annual meeting of his society, or the county convention 
of his denomination, where, as he knows well, he will be 
called upon to set forth the glorious achievements of his 
department. He knows that if he has not started as 
many new churches as did his predecessor in office, or, 
worse, if he reports that he has closed several of the 
churches on the list which was handed over to him by 
that predecessor, then the day of his resignation will be 
awaited by his listeners with interest and even eagerness. 

This is the chief reason why towns and cities are 
overchurched. The laymen and laywomen of each 
denomination, in annual convention assembled, call for 
an increase in the number of their churches, or frown 
ominously upon any lessening of that number. The 
working official, be he called a president or a superin- 
tendent or a secretary, gives them what they clamor for, 
much as a Roman consul in ancient days gave the popu- 
lace bread and games. 


The remedy for this evil is evident, but the application 


is difficult. It is always hard to bring distributed re- 
sponsibilities home to individual consciences with force, 
but in this case those individuals who demand annually 
a shallow numerical success should at least see the situa- 
tion clearly; and, upon reflection, it may come about 
that they will welcome realities, even though unpleasant, 
rather than fictions which are garnished with appetizing 
sauces. 

These suggestions are directed not so much in rebuttal 
of the news item quoted at the beginning as in amendment 
of it. B. G. 
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American Gnitarian Association. 


Overcoming Obstacles. 


It sometimes seems a waste of force that so much of 


the time and strength of the men who are charged by our 


churches with the duty of carrying forward our collective 
work must be absorbed in arousing the churches to a 
sense of their responsibility for the common cause. The 
direction of the manifold activities of the Association fills 
the days of the executive officers with a rush of urgent 
duties. If to the multifarious endeavors to which they 
must direct their attention is added the task of raising 
the money which these endeavors require, the burden will 
become insupportable. ‘The officers of the Association 
must depend upon the spontaneous initiative and help- 
fulness of the friends of the cause. The intrinsic worth 
of the work that is being done and the challenge of the 
work that might be done must be a sufficient appeal. 

Will not each and every member of each and every 
Unitarian church take up his share of the common privi- 
lege of service and sacrifice? Will not each individual 
feel the personal responsibility for the welfare of the work 
we must do together? I have reason every day to be 
grateful for the good-will of the friends who by their 
personal interest and liberal giving make possible many 
beneficent enterprises. Scores of alert and devoted 
ministers and hundreds of interested parishioners thus 
lighten the burden and invigorate the efforts of the officers 
of the Association. Why is it that every minister and 
every church is not equally eager to diffuse the healthy 
influence of our principles of faith and conduct? 

It is obvious that the appeal of our Unitarian work 
must in these days come into competition with the claims 
of many other beneficent agencies. There are good 
people who feel that they really ought to concentrate 
their giving in the war relief funds. Every right-minded 
American will find himself in hearty sympathy with these 
efforts, and with all the forms of philanthropic and social 
work which just now especially impress the popular 
imagination. But then it should be remembered that 
that philanthropic instinct and the works of social 


‘amelioration themselves are the products of the Christian 


spirit. ‘The dynamic of all this splendid sentiment and 
generosity is still in faith and love. To preserve and de- 
velop the power behind these manifestations is as im- 
portant as the maintenance of the agencies through 
which the power flows. After all, the source of all the 
charities and reforms in which we would all eagerly co- 
operate is the sense of obligation which is nourished in 
the churches. If we permit the churches to become 
sterile, then the other beneficent agencies whose claims 
people are sometimes inclined to set before the religious 
work of an Association like ours will themselves languish. 

Again, the appeal of our associated work is sometimes 
confronted with the argument that our parishes have all 


I 


- they can do to sustain themselves and that there is no 


surplus for the larger cause. It will be pointed out that 
there is a deficit in the finances of the local church and 
that charity ought to begin at home. Experience has 
abundantly proved the delusion of that argument. ‘The 
way to rescue a church from the peril of insufficient or 
diminishing income is to interest the people i in something 
larger than the local enterprises. A giving church is 
always a growing church, while a church that deliberately 
withdraws from larger enterprises and concentrates its 
giving upon its own local undertakings is inevitably a 
dying one. A church that tries_to spread its principles 
isjalways itself upbuilt. 

‘Then the appeal of the Association is often confronted 


with the indifference of people in our churches whose 
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beatin is a kind of easy hear witho ut an 
of real obligation. These are the people who talk Wiese: 
the shortness of their creed and the breadth of their 
toleration. They think it a sign of their broad-minded- > — 
ness that they will give money as readily to orthodox as 
to Unitarian causes. They want to be friendly with 
everybody. They are good people, but they need to be — | 
reminded that truth and justice are not matters for com- T. 
promise; that a mind-half made up carries no influence; 
that sentimentalism is not religion; that principles mean Went 
something; that their inheritance of religious freedom is 
not their personal luxury, but a trust whose influence is to 
be communicated and transmitted. pam ae. 

Finally, the missionary cause sometimes comes up 
against the blank paganism of the times. Sometimes we 
are forced to realize that even in our free churches there are 
people to whom religion is little more than an inherited 
usage. ‘They have no real religious convictions and no 
conscious religious life. They dislike to have their atten- 
tion called to the duties which lie outside of the limited F 
area of their conventional habits. To such people the : 
appeal of the Association offers an opportunity of escape 
from this spiritual inertness. If they could but be per- Py. a 
suaded to do their part in these collective endeavors, it 
would go far to restore a note of reality and virility to . 
their narrow lives. ‘The officers of the Association, at 
least, do not propose to make religion easy. They do 
not believe that Unitarians are especially serviceable 
because of their fine taste or their kindly toleration of © _ 
error. ‘They believe that liberalism is the entrance into \ 
a deeper and more fervent faith. They hold that Uni- 
tarianism is no temporary makeshift, but an essential 
and enduring principle of life. They try to hold up a 
vision of service which reveals this adventure of ours as 
a part of the very genius of America and of Christianity. 

The measure of our giving is the test of our vitality. 
Let every Unitarian be quick to hear and prompt to act. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


OnE of the most far-reaching Presidential utterances 
in the history of Congress was placed before the Senate by 
President Wilson last Monday. Appearing in person in 
the Chamber, the Executive reiterated the interest of the é 
people of the United States in the terms of the forth- 
coming peace, and outlined the conditions on which, in 
his opinion, future wars can be averted. These terms 
include the democratic doctrine of government only with 
the consent of the people governed, an assurance of free — 
seas under “practically all circumstances,” free access to 
the sea for all nations, the limitation of armaments on 
land and sea, and the adoption of a world-wide Monroe 3 
Doctrine. In commenting on the responses by belligerent © 
Powers to his previous note inviting them to define the 
issues for which they are fighting, the President pointed — ; 
out that one definite result has been accomplished by the 
submission, in behalf of the Entente nations, of the co: 
ditions on which they would be willing to consider a 
cessation of hostilities. In his message to the Senate, — 
the President took the ground that any peace forced upon 
either side after a complete victory by its antagonis 
would carry the germs of a new conflict. 
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all circumstances” touched upon a 
ny has emphasized as the main issue 
yersy. His argument against the crushing of 
any nation seemed to have a direct bearing upon the claim 
advanced by Russia, and apparently concurred in by the 
_ Entente, to mastery of Constantinople and the Dar- 
_ danelles. His reference to the injustice of government 
without the consent of the people governed would apply 
_to half a dozen of the warring Powers with almost equal 
_ force. The substantial equality of nations was an in- 
teresting and significant feature of the President’s 
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__ definition of the conditions for a permanent peace. Mr. 
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> _ Senate and in the press of the country as a state paper of 
the first importance, not only to America, but to the 


E entire world, belligerent as well as neutral. 
ea a aa aes 
4 Amonc the largest “pork” bills ever passed by the 


House of Representatives was the measure approved by 
that chamber and sent to the Senate last Friday. The bill 
appropriates $38,000,000 for the erection of public build- 
ings in various parts of the United States. Many of the 
proposed public buildings, it was pointed out in debate, 
are either unnecessary or involve an expenditure out of all 
proportion to the purpose which they are designed to 
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that the President cannot approve the appropriations 
voted, but the measure was passed despite the executive 
warning. A strong attempt will be made in the Senate 
to vote down the distribution of Federal funds provided 
for in the bill, on the ground that various appropriations 
_ have been made, not on justifiable grounds of public need, 
but for the purpose of furnishing Representatives with 
arguments for their return to Congress at the next 
election. It is predicted by administration leaders in 
Congress that if the Senate fails to frustrate the generosity 
of the House, the bill will be vetoed by the Executive 
~ after its passage through the Senate. 
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B. Wir the exchange of ratifications between Washington 
, and Copenhagen, the three islands constituting the group 

known as the Danish West Indies passed under the 
_ sovereignty of the United States on January 16. Physical 
possession will be taken by the United States after the 
-. payment of $25,000,000, the purchase price agreed upon 
i _ after a half-century of interrupted negotiations. By the 
; transfer of the three islands of St. John, St. Croix, and St. 
- Thomas, Denmark surrenders its last possessions on the 
Western Hemisphere with the exception of the territory 
in Greenland still under the Danish flag. Denmark thus 
q follows Spain, which was eliminated from the American 

hemisphere as a result of the Spanish War. It has been 
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be utilized without much delay for the establishment of 
ete a great coaling station for American naval ships. One 


almost five months of negotiations, the Ameri- 


int High Commission, which was ap- 
k a settlement of Mexican relations with 
tes, ended its labors last week. ‘The 

sioners, after separate deliberations, 
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Wilson’s utterance was greeted in the lobbies of the - 


serve. It has been intimated from the White House > 
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comprising the withdrawal of all American troops from 
Mexico, the despatch of Henry P. Fletcher, former 
Ambassador to Mexico, to his former post without delay, 
and the conduct of further negotiations through the 
regular channels. These three recommendations cor- 
respond to the principal demands advanced by the 


_ representatives of Gen. Carranza, who since the beginning | 


of the deliberations of the Commission has insisted upon 
the abandonment of the American ‘expedition into 
Mexico as an act in violation of the sovereignty of his 
country. Whether the return of Mr. Fletcher to Mexico 
City would constitute ‘‘recognition” of the Carranza 
government was one of the questions presented by the 
report of the American commissioners. ‘The return of 
more than 25,000 National Guardsmen from the Mexican 
border was ordered at the beginning of the week. 
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Rumors of the impending violation of the neutrality 
of another small nation were current last week. Switzer- 
land was the country named in various cable despatches 
from Entente sources as the prospective victim of a new 
campaign by the Germans. Some color was lent to 
reports of a state of anxiety in Switzerland by the mili- 
tary orders issued by the Swiss Government. ‘These 
included the mobilization of one new division and the re- 
inforcement of two other divisions, and by the issuance 
of orders to Swiss consuls in the United States to instruct 
certain reservists living in this country to report to their 
units without delay. Whatever the reason for these 
disquieting preparations, it was evident that Swiss high 
command was taking comprehensive measures to meet 
eventualities. It was explained from sources hostile to 
Germany that the German General Staff had become 
convinced of its inability to make any impression on the 
Franco-British line from its present positions, and that 
an invasion of Switzerland was contemplated as the only 
movement offering possibilities of a decisive blow against 
the Entente on the western front. 
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Tue internal situation in Russia continues to be the 
subject of absorbing interest. Despite the repeated re- 
ports that Russia is taking the preliminary steps for a 
separate peace with Germany, the Czar at the beginning 
of the week issued a proclamation in which he reiterated” 
his determination to continue the struggle until victory 
shall be won. ‘To the prosecution of the struggle in the 
field, the Emperor announced, all the energies of the 
empire, especially in the munitions factories, will be bent. 
At the same time Nicholas II. indicated a greater con- 
sideration for the rights and the powers of the two 
chambers of the Russian parliament than was promised 
in the public declaration made several days previously 
by Prince Golitzine, the new Premier, who is accounted 
a reactionary. The proclamation added to the mystery 
which has enveloped Russian affairs since the removal 
of Gen. Trepoff from office as Premier after he had an- 
nounced his purpose to take the Douma increasingly into 
his confidence in the conduct of the great struggle, which 
he described as being aimed at the acquisition of Constan- 
tinople by Russia. 


Brevities, 


Heard at the Life Members Banquet of the American 
Unitarian Association, held last week in Ford Hall, 
Boston: ‘‘ Unitarians should conduct open forum meetings 
here in Boston. What better way could be found of 


spreading a knowledge of our faith?” 


7 + 
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Yo move to a new town, to take up new work, to see 
each day new faces, to have new sensations, new social 
- and church adjustments, is to the individual what the 

storm is to a tree which it uproots from a friendly soil. 

At such a time comes the experience of feeling that God 
___ is the only familiar person in the universe. 


iG some youth from a small New England college who visits 

Go; it for the first time? Writes one of the latter: “It is 

= interesting, but on the whole depressing because of the 

sort of life most of the people seem to live. The extremes 

- of wealth and poverty offend my sense of justice and the 

_dissipation on Broadway is foolish. However, I wouldn’t 
have missed it for a lot.”’ 


- 

2 You will observe, if you have the opportunity, that the 
if people who are most discouraged about the sin and 
= sorrow of the world are not those who come in close 
"e contact with the misery of it. Social workers find so 
Zs ~ much good in human nature, so much inspiration in 
pees unexpected places, that they can draw no despairing 
tay conclusions. They learn to dread most the coldness of 
aan heart, the indifference to others, that come too often from 


prosperity. 


Se PoP, lad ee Le . 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Western Layman’s Plea. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


et 4 I think the readers of the Register may be interested 
a in a few extracts from a letter recently received from a 
layman on the Pacific Coast, who has the interests of 
our cause at heart. 
After asking for copies of a certain tract, to be dis- 
tributed among normal school students, he writes: “We 
have recently had a union meeting of orthodox churches 
of the city in which the speaker alluded to Unitarianism 
as ‘darkest hell.’’’ A reply was published in the daily 
paper, of which he says, ‘“‘I gave the reply to a student 
to read, and when it was returned it was in the hands of 
another student who had refused to read it for me.” 
aN “Many read one tract.’”’ Many disapproved of the nature 
To of the union meetings, ‘while others will not even read 
Tet anything Unitarian because they say it [Unitarianism] 
Bie) denies the divinity of Christ, a statement which I declare 
untrue. I wish-your preachers would dwell on this 
more than they do. It is a doctrine which they believe 
in a more sensible way than Trinitarians do.” 
ee “Unitarianism would be more successful if they would 
es - make positive statements of their faith and cease to tell 
what they do not believe, or, in other words, cease nega- 
“3 tive teaching. Some preachers devote nearly half their 
time to negative teaching, and thereby deaden their 
positive work.” 
I report this for what it is worth. 
worthy of consideration. 


yo ad te dee 


It seems to me 


Tits THEODORE D. Bacon. 
ve Salem, Mass. 
Sieg Some Questions. 


 * ‘To the Editor of the Christian Register:— a 
aca Dr. Eliot, in his Association article in the Register of 
7 January 11, seeks to somewhat clear up what he con- 
“4 siders a serious and handicapping misunderstanding. By 
citing specific Association work, and laying especial 
_ stress upon the inspiring personalities of our ambassadors, 
he argues that the Association is not a bloodless machine. 


_Association wealthy. I think that he opens - 


_ - -How would New York City affect the average whole-’ 


a *< 


He also thinks it is tragic that any one ey 


questions for free discussion. 4, SR anak 
We all know that the Association’s endeavors in the 


ote 
far fields are mightily interesting, and the results obtained 
make an inspiring story, but this is not the “machinery” 
of the Association. I liken these more to an electric , 
light at the end of the wire. The machinery is back in 
the power-house. If the Association is a servant of the == 
churches in missionary directions, it is often avery inde- 


pendent servant. Could we not have more referenda — 
in regard to policies and methods and appointments? 
Much of the authoritative administration may be neces- gens 
sary and desirable, and in some particulars more rather 
than less would be beneficial to our cause; but to niyo aes 
thinking the machinery in question is involved in some — 
of these details. The appointment of agents, the putting — 
forward of methods, the advice and counsel given to 
churches, the settling and unsettling of ministers, the 
suggesting of this one and that one for positions and pro- 
grammes and honors and benefits, make up no little part, 

surely, of the work of our Association. 

In regard to the wealth of the Association, we are usually 
told each year of the treasury increases. We know 
positively that the Association holds trust funds amount- — ; 
ing to $2,232,850.75 (1916 Report), and that it received 
from income and contributions last year $203,629.51. 
Is not this wealth? Is this not sufficient to cause the fee 
average person to think of the Association as a wealthy 
institution? The officers seem to try to blind us to the 
fact that these karge trust funds are the same as an en-  —S—™ 
dowment. In our churches we call them endowments, 
and we feel rich when we have them and poor when we 
don’t. When I think of the meagre wealth of some of our 
churches as compared with the wealth of the Association, ; 
I see a grim comedy in the Association begging of such < 
a church a little annual contribution. Of course, I be- 
lieve that the Association depends upon the annual 
contribution from the churches, that it may do the many 
things which we desire to have done; but I often wish that 
the appeal would come in greater frankness and more as 
a privilege than as an obligation. I see no harm in ad- 
mitting that the Association is wealthy and splendidly 
and solidly established, and is therefore in a better posi- 
tion to carry out our benefactions. a 

Let us admit candidly that much of the complaint and — * 
misunderstanding comes from among the ministers. For ng 
the most part the laity know little and perhaps care less 
than they should about the Association anyway. Speak- — 
ing generally, is it not true that we ministers often com- 
pare ourselves and our work with the officials of the q 
Association and their work? We see them travelling 


~ 


™ 


all over the country, with their expenses paid, and we 
receive many, and sometimes superfluous, letters from 
them, written on Association stationery, and most often Bee = 


showing the assistance of stenographers, and we know ~ 
of Association money spent here, there, and everywhere, __ 
in ways which are impossible to most of us. We often 
forego a trip to Boston to an important meeting because 
of the expense, and there are quantities of things we go 
without in our local church work because of the cost, and 
yet we often know that an expenditure would mean in 
creased usefulness and life. But we know that 
church is poor; and when we see things done in 
Association which we cannot afford, must we not ec 
that the Association is rich? When Mr. Smith p: 
on the road in his limousine and I know that if I had 
could use if for just as genuine needs as he, 
situation by saying that he is rich and Iamn 
probably deny that he is ric always s 
as he uses the automobile 
ss a 
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A SUBURBAN PASTOR. 


st dae Repudiation. 


ie To the Editor of the Christian Register:— , 

__ The letter of H. Edward Latham in your issue of 
_ January 4 maintains that “children are not responsible 
for their parents’ debts,’’ because they are not parties 


r * 


_ to the contract by which the debts were incurred; but 


is not a family a social partnership, are. not the children ~ 


__ beneficiaries and heirs of their parents, and shall they 
inherit the property of their parents but not the debts? 
Our common moral sense insists that children should, 
if possible, pay these inherited debts, and declares that 
_ they dishonor themselves and their parents’ memory 
_ when they decline to do so. Does Mr. Latham advo- 
cate the repudiation of conscience along with the debts, 
or merely advise doing evil that good may come? 

On the principle that he lays down, a husband is not 
responsible for a wife’s debts, or one member of a firm 
for obligations incurred by another member. If a debt. 

_ made by a parent is cancelled by his death, should not 
the obligations of a business house be cancelled at the 
death of the senior partner? If a nation repudiates its 
_war debts on the plea that the new generation are not 
‘parties to the contract,’’ may it not, on the same ground, 
after a few years, break any promise, regarding an old 
_ treaty as “a mere scrap of paper’’? 
x “The people of the warring nations,’’ he writes, ‘were 
_ not consulted,’’ and then he asks why they should “‘be 
expected to pay debts which they never contracted.” 
_ One might question the accuracy of the statement that 
the people were not consulted, but at all events the war 
was undertaken by the government under which they 
consented to live and for the acts of which they were re- 
sponsible. If the people of a nation may repudiate a war 
_ debt because they ‘‘were not consulted,’’ then a minor- 
ity, on the same principle, have no responsibility for 
obligations incurred, against their will, by vote of the 
major party. If, for example, the majority in a town 
_vote for a new schoolhouse, let only them pay for it. 
The others did not consent to the appropriation, and 
____ therefore, on this principle, should not be assessed, and 
all non-voting tax-payers, in particular, should be 
_ exempt, because they were not even consulted. 
aa ‘But, aside from the ethics of the question, is it true, 
asi ntained in the letter, that if we should “repudi- 
ar debts and bonds” wars would cease? Would 
not rather stimulate a nation to build up a strong. 
ilitary ‘organization and so regulate its business that 
should be able to carry on war without borrowing 
italists? A nation can take by force the 
; own citizens; and in war it can exploit 
it invades, working its mines and fac- 


>, «* 


i e is some riding in. 


y> 


_ oe we 


come to, good.” 


But am I taking Mr. Latham’s letter too’seriously? 


Possibly it was written for the column of Pleasantries, 
and got into another part of the paper by mistake, but 
it does not seem to be quite jocular. It may be, then, 
an ironical letter, and directed against some Utopians 
of our day whose brilliant but unsound proposals he 
wishes in this manner to expose. It is a common fault, 
in our enthusiasm for some noble cause, to ignore all 
other human interests and thus to become unethical. 


Mr. Latham has hit off this tendency admirably, but it 


would be interesting if he would tell us just which sort 
of erring Utopians he has particularly in mind. 


3 JosEPH C. ALLEN. 
Boston, Mass. 


Suggestions Desired. 


The nominating committee of the American Unitarian 
Association met on January 18, and organized with 
Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, R.I., as chairman, and 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Taunton as secretary. 
The other members of the committee are Mrs. Whitman 
Cross, Washington, D.C., Norman L. Bassett, Augusta, 
Me., and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Detroit, Mich. 

The vote under which this committee was appointed 
is hereto appended :— 


“Voted, That the President shall appoint immediately 
after the annual meeting a committee of five members of 
the Association, no one of whom shall be an officer or 
director, to serve as a nominating committee. The names 
of this committee shall be printed in the annual report 
and in the Year Book. It shall receive suggestions of 
names of possible candidates up to the first of February 
preceding the annual meeting, and shall publish a list of 
its nominations in all the denomination’s papers before 
the first of March. Other candidates besides those se- 
lected by the nominating committee, duly nominated by 
fifty adult Unitarians, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of one church, society, or parish, shall be 
added to the official ballot, properly designated as nomi- 
nated on nomination papers; provided, however, such 
nominations are duly submitted to the nominating com- 
mittee before the first of April preceding the annual 
meeting. The nominating committee shall prepare an 
official printed ballot for use at the annual meeting, pub- 
lishing copies of it in all the denominational papers before 
the first of May preceding the annual meeting. ‘The first 
committee shall be selected from the members of the 
present nominating committee whose terms expire in 1916, 
and from the proposed members on the ballot submitted 
to this meeting.” 

It was voted to proceed in accordance with this vote. 

The nominating committee, therefore, desires to an- 
nounce that it is prepared to receive suggestions of avail- 
able candidates for nomination to the following offices, 


-viz.: president; a vice-president from each of the fol- 


lowing districts,—Northern New England, Southern New 
England, Middle States, Southern States, Central West, 
Rocky Mountain States, Pacific Coast, and Dominion of 
Canada; secretary; assistant secretary; treasurer; six 
other directors, four of whom must be from New England, 
one from the Middle and Southern States, and one from 
the Western States and Pacific Coast. 

All suggestions and correspondence should be addressed 
to the chairman or secretary and be in the hands of the 


- committee not later than February 15. ‘The time Febru-’ 


ary 1 as stated in the vote is by courtesy extended to 


February 15. 


any practical betterment. “It is not, and it cannot 


“Balm for the Souls of Men.” 
‘ 
(In William James’s laboratory, a friend asked, “What are you doing there?” 
seeking balm for the souls of men,” are the philosopher. ) 
Ae “ 
Balm for the souls of men,— 
He sought for it through all his mortal years, 
_ To heal men’s heart-hurts and to dry their tears, 
To make them whole again. 
—O kindly master with the deep dark eyes, 
And didst thou find, this side of Paradise, 
Balm for the souls of men? 


Il. 


We saw thee many an hour, 
In that old Harvard hall ’neath bowering trees, 
Ever with infinite pains yet quiet ease 
And heaven-sent power, 
Questing for Light and Truth. 
—O high of heart and with thy fadeless youth, 
In memory I see thee searching still 
For that medicament for mortal ill! 


III. 


Balm for the souls of men,— 
How from thy moving voice, thy eager pen, 
It flowed,—we apprehend, who cherish yet 
‘Those radiant hours, nor can forget. 
Thy glorious searching on the seas of time 
For that whose blissful worth I may not tell 
In my poor perishable rime,— 
Albeit I loved thee well, 
And in my dreaming see thee seek again 
Balm for the souls of men. 
—John Russell Hayes, in Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


A Lighted Dot. 
LADD PLUMLEY. 


Fort Hill, East Africa, desired electric lights, and the 
demand went to London by a telegram down the Uganda 
Railway, that iron thread which has pulled civilization 
behind it from Mombasa on the coast into the interior. In 
due time the word that electricity was desired for a dot 
on the map of Africa was received in a London office 


_ where providing electricity for dots on maps is considered 


a commonplace incident. ‘The dot was a small one and 
the contract was small in proportion. 

Many English engineers have gone to the war front. 
For the most part this leaves in the profession only the 
invalided or those who are not available fodder for the 
jaws of war. When the electric light company looked 
around for an engineer to send out to Fort Hill to make 
the preliminary survey for lighting up one speck of the 
dark continent, only one man proved available. Pearson 
was the man, a man badly lame from birth, not overstrong 
in other ways, and unwilling to leave England. Still he 
was employed by the electric light company and it was 
considered a compliment to his professional ability that 
the offer was made. After much indecision he accepted. 

Some miles from Fort Hill is the Senal River, and Pear- 
son was commissioned to examine this water course, pre- 
liminary to its subduings with concrete and its chaining 
in turbines. It can be mentioned that the jungle along 
the river had been but slightly explored, that fatal insects 
and the most venomous of the reptile tribe were abundant, 
and that wasting fevers were to be expected, even for 
the most robust of man. Any one who spent months on 
the banks of Senal River was likely never to spend 
another month on earth. Pearson knew all this and many 
more things connected with the work he had undertaken. 

The engineer was unfortunate. Before he left Mom- 
basa he had a touch of the fever. It was a chalk-faced, 
limping young fellow who presented himself to the 
authorities of et Hill, but in less than a week, with a 


Den company fs black taberees Peasants gged 
self to the falls of the river. He had been adie: 
resident physician at Fort Hill to take the cies ‘teat a8 ~ 
back to England. Daye 

“Tl do the bit back to London when my {job is is 
finished,”’ stubbornly replied Pearson. ‘ : 

The preliminary survey lasted six months. Alapenee y 
Pearson’s face grew more gray, and always his khakis 
hung more loosely on-his wasting body. With more and | 
more difficulty he added to his notes, and when the plans 
were complete and the blue prints finished it was but ; 
a skin-covered skeleton that the bearers carried on a litter 
back to the hospital at Fort Hill. 

“You’re—well, my man, you’re in bad shape,” said 
the physician, when he leaned over Pearson’s cot. e 

“But you're going to have electric lights here instead of ‘ 
those hot things,’ replied the engineer, pointing with a 
claw-like hand to the lamps above him; “and,” he 
added, Somehow I’m going to take the plans back to 
London.” 

Somehow he did, and the gaunt shadow of a young man 
limped into the office of the electric light company. 

With eyes that held moisture the manager looked at 
Pearson. All he said, however, was ‘“‘ Tough job. Afraid 
it would be.” After a moment he added, “See here, old 
man, you're only half yourself. You'll have to rest up a 
bit; but we need you to supervise the construction.” 

For a moment there was silence. Pearson’s face took 
on lines of horror. He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “You'll have to find another chap. 

You can never understand what those electric lights for 
Fort Hill have cost me. No, I cannot do it.” 

“But with the war going we cannot find anybody else. 
Besides, you’ve been there and you know the job; and 
we're bound, you know. We've accepted the contract. 

We cannot back out. Sorry to push you, but—well’— 

“Tf I could go to the front—yes, I'd be glad to go. But 
out there—in that jungle’”— 

“After a few weeks you'll feel better about it,” said the 
manager. ; 

“Perhaps,” replied Pearson. ‘‘ Only—well—I’m sure— 
you understand, swre—that I would never come home.” 

Back in Fort Hill hospital the doctor had told the en- ~ 
gineer that his was not the physique which could endute 
the climate of the East Coast; but he needed no doctor 
to tell him that, and to throw away your life because a 
dot on a map needs electricity might be thought absurd. 
Yet Pearson held to the ideals of his profession, and the 
engineering profession has ideals. For proof of this you 
have only to read the records of any construction work | 
anywhere. 

Then came an offer for Pearson’ S services in an electric - 
light plant in Manchester. The salary was a bit larger — 
than he was receiving, and he consulted with the manager — 
of his company as to the advisability of accepting the offer. 

“T really cannot advise you,” said the manager. ‘As 
to the Fort Hill lights, as you know, we must begin work 
before January first or we lose the contract. There is = 
just time to get a man out there. We can find no one nee 
yourself—the war! Don’t like to push you, but you 
might as well understand that if you do not go we ip mone 
the Fort Hill contr ia 

“My preliminary seatvey?? : Tigh Be ae 

“Labor and expenses wasted,” replied the manager. 
“Of course Fort Hill will get its lights; but there’! 
a delay ofa year or so. Probably Sampson and Comp 
will take the contract. They are always at = 

‘St need not assure you that it isn’t a mat 
with me,” said Pearson. gop 

“I understand, my good fellow, n 
to offer more eee receivit 


elaghe = allay soe oe at 
Sesee and his abstracted manner. 


te Dectsed “e me sy the air and all that his 
‘and mind had suffered as he lay in the shack beside 
the falls of the river changed his neat room with his little 
store of books and knickknacks into a miserable cabin, 
____where delirium torments were within and the horrors of a 
ae tropical jungle without. His was not a body fitted for 
? a. heroic oar and no one knew this better than 
— himself. — 
.* But with a face hardened as if cut out of rock, Pearson 
entered the office of his company the following morning. 
“You've decided to go out,” said the misters 24 | 
see it in your eyes. Thank you.” j 
“JT have just sent a refusal to Manchester,” replied 
Ay Preacion: “Tl take the steamer which leaves on the 
fourteenth.” 
‘ ‘Once more the black laborers aided a chalk-faced man 
— to the falls of the river, and again for months he lived in 
_ a hut and warded off utter prostration of mind with the 
grim determination to finish the job before he could do 
mo more. ‘Twice he was so badly gone with fever that if 
it had not been for a kindly old black body servant he 
would have never left his cot. Day after day the gaunt 
semblance of a man directed the work." Night after night, 
amid the sweltering miasmas of the river bank, he weakly 
leaned over his drawing-table and planned for the next 
day. Before the turbines were in place it was but a 
trembling, fever-smitten shadow of a man who issued his 
orders from the cot in his shack. At length all was com- 
' pleted. A man had been sent by the town to take posses- 
sion of the works, and Pearson was carried back on a 
litter and laid in the hospital. Here for some weeks 
the physicians had faint hopes that they could pull him 
through. ‘This was impossible. 
The last thing the dying engineer saw was the cluster 
of incandescent lights opposite him against the wall. 
The lights glowed in front of the government buildings, 
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-. and at the outskirts of the little town, black men with 
o> iron rings around their naked bodies pointed above them 
- and told in hushed voices how the white masters had 
z pulled away bits of the sun to light the night. 

Site York, N. Y. 

a oan __ An Honest Doctor. 

4 a oe ar 

ait sie : GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


In his “Memoirs of a Physician” Dr. Veressayev of 
a Petrograd has given us the confessions of a man who has 
_ struggled to do his best in his chosen profession and has 
sooty t succeeded as he hoped. He tells us quite frankly 
£8 many difficulties that confront the practitioner,— 
» — wth stakes in diagnosis, the perilous and often fatal 
oe surgery, the uncertain effects of common drugs 

e questionable gains from vivisection. In every 
it of medicine, as to-day practised in Russia, 

es and contradictions almost insurmount- 
ore he has had the hardihood to publish 
he sees” them. This has brought down 
a storm of indignation from his 
Why should he expose to the 
oe are that a doctor has to 
. ie: already a deep distrust of 
increase that distrust? 
in To this Vaeses- 
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"then why shoufd he assume to be so? Why i impose upon — 


the ignorance and credulity of the people with a pretence 
of skill and wisdom that he does not possess? Of course 
unscrupulous charlatans make a trade of such practice, 
but a self-respecting physician cannot. Veressayev 
gives no direct remedies to remove the difficulties he 
describes, yet he must relieve his mind and conscience 
by stating them. 

He recognizes the advances that medicine has made in 
many directions, especially the triumphs of modern 
bacteriology. Repeated failures in treating zymotic 
diseases has led to the discovery of various anti-toxins 
that have proved to be highly efficacious, as in the treat- 
ment of diphtheria, small-pox, typhoid, lockjaw, and 
syphilis. The mortality from all these dread maladies 
has been immensely reduced; and the safety of the public 
may be still further promoted not only by Boards of 
Health, but also by courses of free public lectures, like 
those given each winter by the “Harvard Medical,” by 
which the people may be instructed in a general way as 
to the laws of hygiene and dietetics, the dangers of con- 
tagion, of fake medicines, and of adulterated foods. If 
the public were better informed on all these subjects, 
they would be more ready to co-operate for the health and 
happiness of all concerned. 

It is well that the use of drugs has fallen into disrepute. 
A few are of priceless value, when needed; but . they 
should only be used in emergency cases, and under the 
direction of a competent doctor. Yet while we are 
losing faith in many of the old-fashioned drugs, we are 
gaining confidence in Nature and her remedies. We 
believe as never before in fresh air and sunshine, pure 
water, clean food, regular exercise, and sleep. ‘The best 
that any medical man can do is to avail himself of these 
remedies and assist Nature in her curative processes. 
Let him remove the causes and conditions that favor 
disease and the battle against sickness will be wellnigh 
won. 

The medicine of the future will be largely preventive; 
and the doctor will not be asked ‘‘to lock the stable door 
after the horse is stolen.” If the people are taken into 
the confidence of an honest man, who tells them candidly 
what he thinks, they will gladly assist him in the work of 
prevention, and will not wait to call him until after the 
patient ‘‘is sick enough’to need a doctor.’’ The relation 
between the patient and the physician will be most 
agreeable when he is engaged by the year to keep the 
family in good condition and is not paid by the visit or 
the case. This would put the doctor and the patient 
on the same side against all sickness instead of having the 
doctor earn most when disease is prolonged. Every true 
physician should be honored for his efforts, since, although 
sometimes mistaken, his aim always is to prevent illness, 
to relieve pain, to comfort those stricken with an incurable 
malady, and to prolong life. His is a.great title, as 
“ doctor’? means ‘“‘teacher.” ‘The true teacher keeps back 
no secrets from his pupil, but imparts them when the 
pupil is ready to receive them and may be most helped 
by them. He would like to have his pupil as perfect as 
heis. If he succeeds, he will make his pupil independent 
of him; the teacher will become less and less necessary. 
Asa business the practice of medicine is against all busi- 
ness principles. To-day it is the most beneficent force at 
work for improving the condition of human life. Where- 
ever the true physician goes, he gives his best thought and 
services. As a rule it has cost him much thankless 
toil and anxiety. He has not only discovered the life- 
saving, preventive measures, but had begged and pleaded 

with the people to accept them. And so far as they 
do accept them, his vocation grows less, his profession 
tends to its own obliteration. Still he has no fear of 


the people knowing too much about niivaisleas i 
_ therapeutics. As it is, the people have all sorts of notions 


on these subjects. Nearly every man and woman has 

— some favorite remedy for something. If you are ever 

_ taken sick away from a doctor, see how the favorite 
ae recommendations pour in. In a world of misinformation 
peg. like this, the truth can do no harm. If the people are 
_-—s not taught the truth, the newspapers and charlatans 


will see to it that they get some sort of information. 
: The campaign for the health of the people is a campaign 
S of education. Much good might be done if medical men 
would contribute more articles to the popular magazines. 


ae Such articles would throw light upon many dark places, 
Cs" would remove vulgar prejudice and distrust, and would 
y give the physician the support of an intelligent public 
* ¥ opinion—a consummation most devoutly to be wished. 
eis WATERTOWN, Mass. 

En mo Attacks of Stupidity. 

mr 


All those persons with whom stupidity is not chronic 
are subject to seizures of stupidity. The symptoms of 
_ -—-—s the ~complaint differ slightly between individual and in- 
~~ dividual, but not more than do the symptoms of a cold in 
ec, the head. One man’s cold may begin in the throat and 
- - another’s in the nose. One attack of stupidity may begin 
ae in the memory and another in the “uptake.” But 
“a when we compare our symptoms we all find our sufferings 
ey are very much alike, and are accompanied by a difficulty 
_—s in applying ourselves to work, just -as colds are accom- 
--—~—s panied by lethargy. ‘The attack, as a rule, passes off 
: quickly. A meal, a change in the weather, a change of 

company, a piece of news, any pleasant occurrence, or 
a at most a night's rest, will take it off; but we are lucky if 
_ we have not made fools of ourselves while it is on. Who 
does not remember the silly things he has said during an 
49 attack of stupidity? He thinks with a shudder of the 
obtuse literalism with which he received a sally of wit, or 
the apparent density which caused him not to recognize 
an unexpected face, word, or allusion, and to stare in 
blank or apologetic astonishment while his smiling audi- 
ence gathered materials for a story against him. “Would 
you believe it, he didn’t know. So-and-so, though he 
speaks of him as a friend?” they will say; or “‘Isn’t it 
incredible that such a man should have read so little? 
I know he heard me; why, he repeated my words.” 
There is a story of a scientific professor who said to an 
eminent man of letters, who told him he was about to 
lecture on Keats, ““What are Keats?” 

How does one contract this unfortunate mental in- 
disposition? Once more, as with a cold, it is only some- 
times possible to say. The state of the atmosphere has 
something to do with it. Attacks of stupidity are, we 
think, commonest in thundery weather. The clear 
atmosphere after a storm leaves us all with quickened 
perceptions. What the drug advertisements describe 
as ‘errors of diet’? may be sometimes responsible, and 
all forms of preoccupation account, no doubt, for attacks 
of dulness. But as a rule the indisposition we are study- 
ing seems to be contagious. Men who have it on them 
are liable to give it, and certain persons, themselves ap- 

parently free, must be regarded as “carriers.” Again, 
_ the seizures are connected with local conditions, and may 
be observed not infrequently to ‘run through a house.” 
There are times when all the members of a family seem 
to be at their dullest. Like every other indisposition, 
nervousness has something to do with the ravages of 
acute stupidity, and an original shyness, however com- 
at: pletely recovered from, causes a predisposition. 

mete” Tt is not the’ bore alone who renders -his a dntegioeutor 


he does not notice that he thas nds it, anil ie ne 
his victim to shame. ‘The listener’ may, however, walk 
away with the attack upon him, and so be a conscious 
nuisance to others. Take, for instance, the moralizing at 
bore. Lots of men who are not bores themselves can 
listen without disgust to any amount of moralization. ~ — 
This is especially true of the half-educated. The very 
highly cultivated cannot away with didacticism. But — 
this state of mind is not quite natural. Moralization is 
the intellectual entertainment of the simple man. “As 
a shell, man is murmurous with morality,” said some one. 
Indeed, we may say that the distaste for moralizing is 
an acquired distaste, and that more men than would ever 
admit it have acquired it. How to suppress the tendency 
to platitudinous moralization is, of course, half the art : 
of good breeding; but vulgar communications corrupt- 
good manners, and in company with a moral bore many 
men and more women lose their self-control and utter 
the copy-book sentiments which appeal to the natural 
man. 
We see this especially among philanthropists and all 
who spend much time in-a stratum of society where 
people are free to speak their minds and not make their ~ 
conduct serve as a perpetual check upon their aspirations. 
It is very disagreeable to recollect how upon some oc- 
casion or other, having caught what we may call a 
feverish chill of stupidity, we went about for an hour or 
so giving it to our friends. ‘Never, never again,” we 
say to ourselves, ‘‘will we be betrayed into such verbose 
banality,”’ and for a time the bitterness and cynicism of 
our remarks betray our repentance. But all is in vain. 
We shall do it again the very next time we are exposed 
to infection. 
On the other hand, very many clever people have the 
effect of lowering the conscious mental power of those 
they are with. How they do it, it is almost impossible to 
say. There is very often something contemptuous in 
the natural pose of their minds. - They expect that what 
is said to them will be in some sense contemptible, and 
by the power of suggestion they belittle men in their own 
eyes and lower them in their own esteem. ‘The effect 
they produce is subconscious. ‘There is no appearance 
of humility. On the contrary, men boast and strut be- 
fore them, and curse their own folly when they are gone. . 
Up to a point they generally succeed in life. They go as 
far as a man can go without friends. So far as their 
work is concerned they do well; but men say of them 
that they have no power of devolution, nor have they. 
But they are not responsible for this great defect. They Z 
sap the powers of the people upon whom they should «=~ 
depend. The stupidity germ is ever in their throats, : 
though they themselves are immune from stupidity. 
They create a kind of fear. Perhaps down in; men’s, 
subconscious minds they know the “carrier” and are ill 
at ease with him. They flee from the wizard who will ad 
turn men into fools. ey 
There is no doubt that some such fact as this has 
created the great dislike of so many people for clever — 
women. A woman’s first social duty is to show other 
people at their best. Only a clever woman can Male it, aM 


covering folly. Some women stifle their own wid Test” 
they should be suspected of being clever stupidity- : 
carriers. Chagrin, of course, follows pretty certainly, if 
not inevitably, upon a bad attack of stupidity; t is) 

if the victim has not been able to hide it from + 
If that chagrin has been acute and memorabl 
revived by association. The person who ) brough 
us may bring it upon us 
even dread to meet persons 
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_ stupidity. How much is due to spiritual aura, and how 
_ much to drains and shut windows, it is difficult to say. 
_ We think the evidence goes to prove the influence of the 

former, for a great many stuffy little houses in the past 
positively reeked of wit and gaiety, and a great many 
lofty, draughty abodes of modern sanitary theory are 
i, hotbeds of dulness. Certain books, again, seem to have 
the power of creating temporary stupidity in the reader; 


-__- not stupid books either, for we are under no necessity to 
* listen to a dull author for longer than we like, unless 
a. perhaps on a railway journey. A brilliant book which a 


Se man cannot quite follow is very likely to make him stupid. 
bi It throws him into momentary despair about his own 
“: mental powers, and faith is very necessary to maintain 
these at their best. He sees the book is brilliant—but 
_ whatever does it mean? The fault must be his own. 
_ ‘The truth is, he is stupid—and with this sad conclusion 
_ the seizure is upon him, just as, when we give up the at- 
tempt to think we are really fairly warm, though we are 
wet and the railway train is cold, hope leaves us and we 
catch a chill. With sinking spirits he still goes on reading 
the dazzling sentences which darken counsel. At last 
he makes up his mind to consort no more with his book- 
+ superiors lest he lose his wits altogether. 
Is there any consolation to be got out of these fits of 
| stupidity? Not even the most moralizing of bores could, 
we think, find one. Are they followed by any brilliant 
Bis reaction? ‘There lies the only hope. We know of a 
_ Frenchwoman very subject to colds,-a teacher whose 
brains are her bread. ‘‘I shall be better after this,” 
Ss she says cheerfully between the sneezes; “‘cela nettoye 
Te _cerveau.’’ Is this true of attacks of stupidity? Per- 
haps.—The Spectator. ; 


The Kingdom of God. - 


, The divine kingdom as preached by Jesus is both 
Pe personal and social: first organized in the individual 
as Inner Life, then organized in the community as 

public opinion, domestic order, business method, and 

. civic law. Rooted in the heart, blossoming in char- 

> acter, fruiting in civilization. First a soul-conviction, 
. then a life-incarnation, and after that a social organi-_ 
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Wonderfully scientific, comprehensive, attractive, 
and powerful was Jesus’ description of The Kingdom: 
Repentance the door into the kingdom,—a keen sense 

_ of unworthiness the necessary beginning of true human 


live in 
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Growth the method of the kingdom,—first the blade, 
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forgiveness, man being forgiven only as he is forgiving: 
both perpetual necessities of salvation. 

Character the structural expression of the kingdom,— 
the incarnation in spirit and conduct of the inner yearn- 
ings and divine aspirations which issue from faith and 
worship under the leadership of Jesus. 

Service the social manifestation of the kingdom,— 
sympathy put into action for helpfulness, doing good 
to those in need, in the brotherly kindness which makes 
man a colaborer with God. 

Righteousness the rule of the kingdom,—insistence 
that justice be done between man ‘and man: that no life 
shall be denied its rights, and that all lives shall be free; 
that no life shall be sacrificed to the greed or lust of 
another, and that all lives shall have ample opportuni- 
ties for growth and happiness. 

Peace the rich reward of the kingdom,—more than 
selfish contentment and more than somnolent ease, 
neither transient joy nor worldly pleasure, but -the gra= 
cious serenity and gladsome trust of the life hid with God, 
conscious of an assured inheritance of blessedness, which 
no enemy can destroy and only eternity can realize: a 
peace that issues from the surrender of the animal to 
the spiritual, that grows as the soul submits to the will 
of God, and that becomes supreme as love 'rules in all 
the relations of life. res 


Jesus Christ the Supreme Symbol of the Genius of 
; Humanity. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


It has been the Unitarian tradition to reject the super- 
naturalism of Paul’s Christology, to denounce the deifi- 
cation of Jesus as a fraud and a myth, and to accept him 
only as a Judean prophet in all common and historical 
sense quite definitely local,—a visionary with a vision of 
moral excellence and priestly oppression to which he fell 
a victim; the idolized leader of a band of uncouth 
zealots who avidly dispensed popular legends concerning 
his grandiloquent. claims, his death and resuscitation as 
a demigod. We have called him ‘Teacher with clair- 
voyant magnetism and Divine wisdom,” great “Friend 
of all the sons of men,’”” Master and Guide in spiritual 
things, exemplar of the life of perfect union with the 
Most High; but Lord and King, God incarnate in human 
personality, mystic Redeemer of all who bow to him from 
sin, death, and torture, it has been our doughty tradition 
never to proclaim him. 

It is written indelibly in history that orthodox Chris- 
tianity has been mistaken in obstinately elevating this 
latter view and persistently belittling the prophethood 
of Jesus. The same ecclesiasticism, the same narrow 
design of saving one’s self by legalistic piety against 
which Jesus so trenchantly inveighed, has engulfed the 
white flame of his truth in thick incense. The world has 
been the worse because his austere prophecies against 
competitive piety, priestly bigotry, national jingoism, 
mammon worship, private sensuality, and social selfish- 
ness have been smothered into a whisper by the fanfare 
of his apotheosis. Yet if one abjures for a time the critical 
disposition and thinks of the whole matter with the mind 
of the centuries, one cannot with justice aver that the 
Pauline apotheosis of Jesus was either a fraud, a de- 
lusion, or an error. Without it as interpreter, the 
message of Jesus would have died within the circuit of 
Palestine. ‘ : 

This, you say, is a pragmatic view and in no wise 
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F Forgiveness the constant atmosphere of the kingdom,— __ 
the forgiving spirit opening the door to let in the Divine — 


_cogenicy in this modern age. Why not discard the em- 
pyrean embellishments of Paul’s imaginings as an out- 
worn vehicle and go back to the simple gospel of the great 
prophet? Now that we know how Paul metamorphized 
both person and word of Jesus, why not be done with™ 
mythology? 

Because, my friends, that is impossible; moreover, it 
is inadequate. The world outgrew the religions of 
Berets philosophies, precepts, and maxims two thousand years 
ago, when it stepped beyond the prophets of Israel and 
the stoics of Rome and was converted to Pauline Chris- 
tianity. It saw what we must see, that, though the 
critical dissectionist may be able to find behind the “Lord 
Jesus Christ” of Paul the vague entity of the Galilean, 
the spiritual sense can countenance no such disseverment. 
& Who accepts the sources of Shakespeare and rejects 
ae Shakespeare? Who desires the Hamlet of the chronicles 
a in place of the Hamlet that is one of the world’s master 
=. portraits? Again, who would exchange the America 
__~ described in the Statesmen’s Yearbook for that pre- 
figured in the Gettysburg address? Both are true, for 
they complement each other. Both are necessary for 
the conception of America as it is to-day—fact and inter- 
pretation, person and idealization, census and patriotism, 
Jesus and his macrocosmic significance. 

- It may sound like a paradox—indeed, it is such—to say 
that for historians of religion, careful literary investigators 
of the New Testament, any claim to know the true Jesus 
of Nazareth is more preposterous than any hyperbole of 
Pauline Christology, so radical and exhaustive was the 
- __ transfiguration effected by the enthusiastic imagination 
of the great apostle, working upon the evangelists. It 
is as futile as it is impossible to seek to return to the 
original Jesus. It is imperative that, unless we wish to 
appear as mere waspish archeologists in religion, we 
recognize at least the verisimilitude of the Pauline “Lord 
Jesus Christ,”’ and use that matchless conception, though 
with some reservations respecting phraseology, as a 
helpful symbol of spiritual humanism. Under this aspect, 
Jesus Christ becomes the supreme symbol of the genius 
of humanity, and of the personal significance of the spir- 
: itual life. 

i This significance is based, first of all, upon the univer- 
a sality of the Pauline Christ. The spiritual kinship of 
or Paul was illimitable. He was indeed the first man of 
catholic mind and sympathies, of international ideals. 

5 Greek in tact, in acumen, in mental adroitness, Paul 
er passed through the rabbinic schools as brilliantly as an 
Abelard, disconcerting the pedants by his originality 
even while wrestling with an insidious neurasthenia; now 
freezing into an incisive didacticism, then melting into 
x the most ardent human emotions; now raging against the 
. malaria of Roman culture, then adopting the ae 
zs of Roman rhetoric. 
as Satan fell like lightning from heaven when Paul was 


‘2 stricken on the road to Damascus, but in that same 
Sed moment his true manhood ascended to its celestial throne 
in his breast, while its lineaments were imperceptibly 
i blended with those of the wistful Nazarene. He pros- 


«trated himself before this seraphic vision, the radiant 
God-man, whose perfection he agonized to attain, and 


% heard from the heavens, yet from the depths of his soul, 
F _ the mild accents of Stephen’ s adored Master, ‘‘Lovest 
~~ thou me?” Paul the Roman citizen, Paul the rabbinic 
4: scholar, Paul the seeker of wisdom in the occult mysteries 
$ of the brooding East, became the apostle to all nations. 
Si As he systematized his own convictions, he synthetized 


all the religions of the Mediterranean world,—Sybilline 
oracles, Attic poetry, Platonic theories, Aristotelian 
_ logic, Olympian pire Roman military nce 
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forth to win the races of the earth to his King’ s alle 
That is, as Paul himself put it, he “summed 1 up all thin 2 
in Christ.” To the Jew, bitterly disappointed by the ines 
postponement of the kingdom’s coming, Christ was the | 
first Adam, the great High Priest of the seventh heavery 
the power and wisdom of the Most High who gave the | 
law to Moses. ‘To the Alexandrine Hellenist or the Pla-~ — 
tonic mystic, he was the incarnation of the unbegotten ez 
Logos, archetypal Man. To the slaves and laboring 
classes he was the glad herald of the final social revolution, : 
when the poor should be filled with good things, the patri- _ 
cians sent empty away. ‘To the neurasthenic, the gnostic, 

the mystic, Christ was but one more, yet nevertheless the 
most sensational of the celestial demigods who paid a “2% 
ransom to the powers of darkness with his shining body, og 
and thus made it the medicament of salvation to those = 
who partook of it. To the Roman philosopher, Christ — : 
appeared as an associate of Plato and Pythagoras, sage 
and serene, exemplifying the equanimity of the soul 
through the sovereignty of reason. ‘To the sensualists — 
and worldings, Christ was the august embodiment of | 
conscience, teaching the grandeur of self-control, and the 
vanity of fleshly appetite. All things to all men! Not 
less comprehensive were the sympathies of the great | 
apostle, not less acute was his insight, not less catholic 
the synthetic God-man he proposed to all men. Truly he 
summed up all things in Christ,—things of heaven and of 
earth; contemporary philosophy, popular fads and aspira- 
tions, political antagonisms and revolts, ancient apoca- 
lypses and current superstitions; the arbiter of the re 
morseful conscience, the prototype of racial perfection. 

Explicit or implicit you may find this protean ideal 
everywhere set forth in the epistles of Paul. You may 
find it regnant in the piety of every evangelical Christian. 
It overtops all other redemptive conceptions of history, 
for it redeems by the power of human dignity and human 
love. On the column erected by Christian popes on the _— 
site of Nero’s circus are written the words: “Christ reigns, : 
Christ conquers, Christ commands ; Christ defends his 
people from all harm.” It is like the monument on the > 
battlefield of Gettysburg, “the high-water mark of the 
Rebellion.”’ ‘The Christ conception marks the recoiling 
of antiquity’s theocentric cults before the future’s anthro- 
peccentric hope. 

But it is not by virtue of universality alone that the 
conception of the Lord Jesus Christ is and will remain 
potent; itis also byits personality. Paulwashuman,and 
he needed a human God. He needed a friend, great and __ 
good enough to call forth, to strengthen, all the good in 
himself—nobleness to kindle nobleness. He needed, as 
we all need, a great-hearted sympathy, quick to trust 
him, quick to show disappointment with shortcomings, = 
quick to be illumined by a smile of approval. In fact, 
like all of us, Paul needed a spiritual friend more than he 
needed a heavenly god. No one can rise. very high by- 
contemplating the attributes of Infinite Perfection; or, if 
he rises high, he does not remain in that altitude very 
long; or, if he rises both high and long, it is as Bee 
of the alone to the alone. 
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he put his human needs and weaknesses ine aspiratio 
into a passionate appeal to the Oversoul of his pie 
selves; and the answer from the Oversoul came 
with the tender accents and beckoning — re 
Jesus of Nazareth. This answer an and this 1 
proclaimed to the world; and. thr h the 
has become indelibly impressed up 
nation. ~ IP: the Paes Brother Chri 


wer to feel 1 #E h es en 
viola te confessions, to per-— 
wi e others see only a flippant 
n that n never gets into speech the heart- 
er. eases itself in a sigh, the secret disap- 
siaey away like a broken and bleeding bird, 
ward shame that never clothes itself in a blush, the 
- despair w oh crushes the heart like lead, the biting re- 
_ Fae ohne eating away the soul like a cancer while it fills the 
: mou uth with foolish laughter, —the grief for which there i is 
ee no solace because there is no promise of dawn.” Half 
the world’s foulness and woe could be changed into pure 
5 joy" if each of us incarnated that sympathy. We do 
sometimes, when we break the crust of our egoism. 
-__ Because we can and do,—and I see the wonder it works 
“oe - in character-making,—I believe that religion without the 
intimacy of personal inspiration, is impotent, and that 
 Paul’s Lord Jesus Christ is not the hallucination that some 
____ rationalists think it is. Perhaps it is but the most fitting 
_ name we have yet found for the truth. 
__ A further factor in the perennial vitality of this symbol 
is that i in the Pauline version of the life of Christ mankind 
gained | an illustrious guarantee of the eventual triumph 
of Right. We are so accustomed to take the acceptance 
of our ethical values for granted; to regard our standards 
c< - of justice tempered with mercy, holiness buttressed in 
purity, love flowering in self-sacrifice, as universally 
o valid, that we scarcely imagine a time when this validity 
was not conceded. We consider their triumph inevitable— 
a phase of normal evolution bound to come. Let me 
ie remind you that in the Greco-Roman world men were 
ie Pa not so positive about this. Many there were who vaunted 
pire; athe righteousness of self-indulgence over self-control, of 
ie brutality over clemency, of malice over forgiveness; 
4 deeds of goodness and mercy were done without any 
____ visible assurances that the course of world progress would 
r sometime issue to vindicate the sacrifice made. Cynicism 
__-was rife, with its dank insinuations that holiness was a 
waste of sensual opportunity, kindness a handicap in the 
heartless race for luxury, that an evil genius presided over 
___ the world at-its conclusion as at its beginning, and that 
i>» the sun of ethical idealism would set in the wasted blood 
of martyrs and the anguish of disillusioned prophets. 
Certainly such cynicism was apparently justified by the 
___ ignominious defeat and death of the Galilean Jesus. 
= But Paul’s faith was more than a match for such a 
philosophy. He believed in the Lord Jesus Christ who 
‘i _ had led captivity captive, who had flashed through the 
world perfect in the devotion to bear the burdens of 
others’ sins, stainless himself of carnal sin, daring in the 
proclamation: of right and truth; who had exorcised and 
chained the demons, healed disease, and at last had 
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es _ ness, from the tomb to reign eternally with the Most High. 
Right then was invincible; Satan could be conquered; 
Love and not Hate presided i in the cosmic tribunal. ‘The 
of the martyrs was not shed fruitlessly, before a 
te and mocking Demiurge, but was treasured in 
nder the altar of God. No prayer of heroes, 
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vanquished | death itself, as he rose, resplendent in good- 


wa Christian disciples, expired in mournful 


. though they are Thy messengers; 


Pbould appear Port des 
should sweep across the orbit of the heavens, mantled in 
fiery clouds, the centuries circling like eagles above his 
head, in his right hand the thunders of all-puissant wrath, 
in his left the rainbows of a benignant providence; in his 
stature the beauty and strength of ten thousand heroes; 
in his eyes the sacred ardor of ten thousand saints; 
crowned with myriad sunbursts, yet sandalled with a 
sad, earthly humility of thorns and cross; King of kings 
and Lord of lords, yet a Man of Human Sorrows! 

Beyond doubt the greatest of religious conceptions, of 
agelong predominance for its universality, its enthralling 
humanity, its ethical optimism; but not, of course, what 
you and I try to express by Jesus of Nazareth. More 
than that, indeed; something the Galilean prophet could 
never be: the supreme symbol of the genius of humanity. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


The reveries even of the wise man will make him 
stronger for his work: his dreaming as well as his think- 


_ ing will render him sorry for past failure and hopeful for 


future success.—George MacDonald. 
Fd 


The truly happy man is not made by a pleasant and 
sunny course. ard tasks, deferred hopes, the beat- 
ing of adverse winds, must enter into his composition 
here below, as they will finally enter into his song on 
high.—C. A. Bartol. 

wt 


Nothing can be better than to work well and rest well 
and blend both together into one life. ‘To be astir to the 
tips of the fingers and the centres of the heart and brain, 
and then to be still and leave it all is the finest consum- 
mation and completeness we can compass.—Robert 
Collyer. ; 

& 

A small force, if it never lets up, will accumulate effects 
more considerable than those of much greater forces if 
these work inconsistently. ‘The ceaseless whisper of the 


more permanent ideals, the steady tug of truth and justice, 


give them but time, must walk the world in their direc- 
tion. —William James. 
a 


Oh the stirring and rough and impetuous song, 
The song of the heart that dares, 

That keeps to its creed and gives no heed 
To the faces that fortune wears! 

That is strong of heart when the foe is met, 

_And thrives and fires at taunt and threat 

- And finds no toiling or travelling long 
For the sake of the good it bears. 
—Mildred Sweeny. 
Rd 


Infinite Ruler of creation, whose spirit dwells in every 
world! We look not to the solemn heavens for Thee, 
though Thou art there; we search not in the ocean for 
Thy presence, though it murmurs with Thy voice; we 
wait not for the wings of the wind to bring Thee nigh, 
for Thou art in our 
hearts, O God, and makest Thy abode in the deep places 
of our thought and love. O God! Thou knowest the 
soul within us, that it is not built up as an immortal 
sanctuary for Thy praise, but is a wreck of broken pur- 
poses and fallen aspirations and desecrated affections. 
Fountain of purity and peace, shed on us the influence of 
a new hope and holier sympathy.— James Martineau. 
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Literature. 


Sarnts’ LEGENDS. By Gordon H. Gerould. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net.—Prof. Gerould- of Princeton 


University has written here the history 
of legends of the saints as one part of the 
survey of English literature, represented 
by the ‘Types of English Literature Series. 
These legends are interesting from various 
points of view. They have been used as 
concrete examples to point out the beauty 
of holiness and the lesson that God is no 
respecter of persons but makes his power 
felt through those who give themselves 
utterly to the influence of his spirit. In 
Prof. Gerould’s view the legends represent 
the search not only for goodness, but for 
truth. In studying them, they cannot 
be treated as so much fiction, however 
romantic or fantastic their incidents may 
appear. “Some saints,” he says, ‘“‘owe 
their existence to archeological misunder- 
standings, and some to reminiscences of 
pagan myth, but no saint in the calendar 
lacks a local. habitation and an_ historical 
background.” Documentary evidence and 
popular imagination are combined in the 
story of their origins and propagation. The 
mythmaking tendencies of the human mind 
are constantly exhibited, even to-day when 
accurate news may travel quickly, and it 
is an exceedingly valuable service that Prof. 
Gerould has rendered in indicating the 
principles by which one may disentangle 
the different elements of a story and accept 
it for what it has been as well as for what 
it is. His study includes chapters on the 
epic legend in Old English; prose legends 
before the conquest in England, where 
the Church had early seized the oppor- 
tunity to widen its influence by making 
a literature for the unlearned; new in- 
fluences in France, where increasing mysti- 
cism favored the cult of the Virgin; and the 
great mass of saintly literature that was 
produced before the approach of the Ref- 
ormation, when the springs of legend- 
writing were dried up and the attitude 
of the people toward the saints changed. 
A brief but interesting chapter on “‘Saints’ 
Lives in Drama” and a review of condi- 
tions since the fifteenth century conclude 
the book, which should be known to all 
interested, from any point of view, in this 
field. of mingled history and _ literature. 


Tae SPELL oF THE Hawanan ISLANDS 
AND THE PHILIPPINES. By Isabel Ander- 
son. Boston: The Page Company. $2.50 
net—In days when ‘the thermometer is 
showing New Englanders the depth to 
which it can sink, a book about the mystic 
charm of tropical islands has the reinforce- 
ment of contrast. Hawaii is indeed allur- 
ing in these descriptions of the flower- 
wreathed natives, the exciting water sports, 
and the novel island interests. A chapter 
on the Hawaiian myths and songs repeats 
some of the native stories, though they 
have lost, according to Mrs. Anderson, 


their freshness and individuality in_ trans- 
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sum up industrial conditions and personal 
observations. ‘Two-thirds of the book are 
given to the Philippines, where as else- 
where in her travels Mrs. Anderson has 
had exceptional opportunities to study 
and enjoy. Her historical chapters and 
those descriptive of the country and people 
are alike interesting in text, and the entire 
book is richly provided with admirable 
illustrations. The chapter on “Following 
the Flag” studies dispassionately the politi- 
cal situation and concludes: ‘Our rule 
in the Philippines has been the greatest 
of all paradoxes, a benevolent despotism 
working ardently for its own destruction. .. . 
We ought to be proud of what we have done 
and anxious to see the work well finished. 
Good men have given their lives for it, 
and few of those-who lived have come out 
with as much as they had when they went 
into the service. We owe it to them and 
our helpless wards as well as to our national 
honor to see the thing through.” 


A LaAyMAN’S HANDBOOK OF MEDICINE. 
By Richard C. Cabot. Boston:* Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2 net—It is only in 
recent times that physicians have really 
recognized as valid any claim of the layman 
to knowledge of disease and the use of 
medicine. Books of popular medical in- 
struction have been books of arbitrary 
advice, planned on the dictionary or cata- 
logue model and generally carefully locked 
away from the reach of children or young 
people. The new era, which such writers 
as Dr. Woods Hutchinson and Dr. Cabot 
have done much to bring in, stands for 
common sense and prevention. The sub- 
stance of Dr. Cabot’s new book has been 
partly given in the form of lectures to social 
workers, and it retains the conversational, 
direct form of address that carries straight 
to the hearer. The first thing to be said 
of it is that it is good reading. Even his 
opening chapter, in which, explaining facts 
of anatomy and physiology, he shows how 
the body is trying hard to do a difficult 
thing and doing the best it knows how, 
makes even the dry bones interesting. 
What Men Live By, his earlier book, studied 
the sources of vitality and health, in other 
words, the relation of our souls to God. 
“The relation of our bodies to God” is, 
he says, somewhat the same. Bodies and 
souls have a certain amount of freedom 
whereby they can go wrong. On the whole, 
the chapters are distinctly encouraging 
both for the individual and for future gen- 
erations. There is no end to the things 
the doctors do not know, but on the other 
hand it is marvellous that they have learned 
so much and that they can point so confi- 
dently to the right path, giving reason for 
the faith that is in them. The book would 
not be modern if there were no surprises 
in it, and it would be less interesting. 


THE SPELL OF Scortanp. By Keith 
Clark. Boston: The Page Company. 
$2.50 met—Historian, romancer, artist, 
poet, each has found inspiration in Scot- 
land and contributed to the spell which 
invests her mountains and lakes with an 
undying attraction. Mr. Clark writes as 
one who, though more than two centuries 
have passed since his Scotch ancestor was 


driven out by the varying fortunes of polit- in ‘cone 


ical and ec esia ST! 
that in going to Sce 


and surrenders no jf 


ers’s Gentle Readerh 
Prince Charlie or s j 
can hate the 7 : 
of Claverhouse, and pears sate ss 
Bonnie Dundee. Therei, indeed, 1 
spell of Scotland, as of rorance. — 
other books of the seriesthis is partic 
happy in its i ti cee a 
of them in full color. series 
now some sixteen or seventeen vi 
and although they maybe counted 
the distinctive holiday books their 
larity appears not tobe limited 
season’s requirements. 


TED oF McCorxkris Attey. By 
belle Horton. New Wek: The Abin 
Press. 35 cents net—Yhis story of 
ment-house life exembfies the con 
tive social and religiouswork of the 
dist deaconess who goeswith friendly 
and deeds from one poorhome to 2 
straightening difficulties, relieving d 
and encouraging honest effort. Ted 
real newspaper boy, aridhis picture p 
it. Indeed, the writerconfesses that 
are all “real folks, whdilied in a real al 
and were helped by areal deaconess. — 
introduction to the stoy was written 
Jacob A. Riis, who szs: “All the 
cure-alls are quackeryunless they have 
them the soul and spititof him who sai 
‘Love one another.’”’ Of himself he 
“T am but a poor stietk which, if it 
been whittled in woman,might have 
the highest ideal of ustilness in ian 


of a deaconess.”’ 


Gop’s Minute: A Sok of 365 
Prayers Sixty Seconds Long for 
Worship. By 365 Emicat Clergymenia 
Laymen. Philadelphia ‘Vir Publishing C 
pany.—The contents aticscope of t ; 
volume are easily quessids wititea ial Clin 
ton Scollard’s strong ‘Gil to Prayer” fi 
strikes the chord of thenkble-——- 
“Let us put by some whetuedt be wh 

For holy things! whethrit oe 
Peers through the 3 

the noon 
Flames, like a burnishe 
Or when the thrush p 
Its plaintive melody; 
Wherein to hold rap 

soul ; 


and i 


Bees; whatever, tsay nothing of the 


men. Most readers il prefer, we believe, 


such an absorbing siry as The Kingdom 
of the Blind with its tyid descriptions and 
timely interest to th cloying atmosphere 
of the later book. 


FrirESIDE Papers. ‘¥ Frederick Rowland 
Marvin. Boston: Shenan, French & Co. 
$1.50 net.—The unusal quality of Mr. 
Marvin’s essays is ilready well known 
through several voluss already published. 
To those not familiar ith it the present vol- 
ume is commended. Jhas all the captivat- 
ing sense of leisure, taches of humor, and 
wide acquaintance wit literature revealed in 
the former volumes. ‘is wide learning has 
brought together heranucident and allusion 
which the average reder could hardly find 
elsewhere, and has inysted the theme treated 
with his fine philosopy and broad vision. 
The book grew out ofireside studies con- 
tinued through a secs of years, and will 
make a pleasing companion on long winter 
evenings. 


THE KEY To Brete’s Heart. By Sarah 
Noble Ives. New wrk: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.—Itis no secret that the 
key to Betsy’s heartwas a talented little 
brown fox-terrier of royi lineage, irrepressible 
spirits, except when hoyas in training, and 
quite unexpected way-> He is, as the title 
of the book indicatesas important in the 
story as is Betsy hers¢, and his doings are 

flavored with a degre of mischief-making 
which Betsy herself “sew nothing about. 
There are several surfises in the story and 
a wide range of incidet. Both Betsy and 
Betsy’s terrier are in dager more than once, 
but the outcome isentirely satisfactory. 
The story is writtemvith understanding of 
child nature and dognature; and it is a 
story children will emy. It is illustrated. 


Magaties. 


The current numér of the Southern 
Workman (published by the Hampton 
Institute Press) cormins an interesting 
illustrated article bySaint Nihal Singh, 
a native East Indian on those parts of 
India ruled by Indi princes and not 
under the control of lie British. Another 
illustrated paper is thdast of a series that 
has been running im ‘tis magazine on the 
methods followed in ts Hampton Institute 
Trade. School. Two serious studies of 
Negro conditions are ‘The Negro Farmer 
of the Cotton Belt’snd “‘Classes among 
Albemarle Negroes,” the latter giving 
the result of an inveigation in Albemarle 
County, Va., by a Midéw of the Phelps- 
Stokes Foundation. special interest is 
a paper by Hon. Wilim H. Lewis, former 
Assistant Attorney-Gueral, drawing a 
and his great puil, Booker T. Wash- 
gton. The Januaryissue contains also 
: third instalment (‘Letters from Zulu- 

; editorials ome Ogden Memorial 

pton and thevork of various edu- 
onferences. a 
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the Magnificent,” the fiction includes five 
short stories, most of them by new writers. 
Sarah N. Cleghorn is represented by a 
dramatic little narrative, “Mr. Charles 
Raleigh Rawdon, Ma’am,” and Fannie 
Kemble Johnson contributes another ad- 
venture from the life of Roddy Ivor. The 
railroad dilemma gives timely interest to 
Harold Kellock’s brief paper, “Fair Play 
for the Railroads,” a relentless study of the 
forty-nine varieties of railroad law now in 
force, with a recommendation for prompt 
Congressional action. George Creel’s ‘‘Can 
a Democratic Government Control Prices?’’ 
reports a long interview with a prominent 
American official. The third of Herbert 
Adams Gibbons’s articles in his series on 
the problems of reconstruction in Europe, 
is ‘Constantinople, Principle or Pawn?” 
and his article is a ringing appeal to the 
Allies to stand by the ideals which have 
gained them the sympathy of thoughtful 
Americans, and to refuse to surrender Con- 
stantinople to Russia. 

In view of the political upset in England, 
Arthur Gleason’s article on ‘The Social 
Revolution in England” will stimulate 
public interest. Mr. Gleason is a careful 
student of social problems. Most Century 
readers will read with pleasure ‘‘France and 
America, Partners,” an appeal for interna- 
tional comradeship by Jules Bois, an editor 
of Figaro. ‘Theatre-goers will appreciate 
both the article in which Mrs. Fiske tells 
of her experience in making a commercial 
success of Ibsen’s plays, and the scholarly 
discussion of Ibsen’s work by George Brandes. 
The number contains an article on wood- 
engraving by the greatest living exponent of 
the art, Timothy Cole, illustrated by seven 
of his finest engravings, and also a series of 
five vigorous lithographs by Joseph Pennell. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ambulance Number Ten consists of per- 
sonal letters from the front, written by 
Leslie Buswell with no thought that others 
than intimate friends would ever read them. 
Of the book President Lowell has said, “‘It 
impressed me more than anything else from 
the front that I have seen.’”’ It is prefaced 
by an introduction in. which Mr. A. Piatt 
Andrew explains the formation and the 
work of the American Ambulance Corps. 
The devoted service which these young 
men render in France, helping friend or 
foe, appeals irresistibly to their countrymen, 
and the book ought to bring in material 
support as well as personal interest. We 
read much here about the poilu, but Kitch- 
ener’s Mob by James Norman Hall comes 
closer to the British soldier. It is ‘‘a story 
in outline,” a suggestion of life as it was 
lived in a battalion of one of Lord Kitchener’s 
first armies, fighting along the western front. 
Here we are taken into the trenches and 
see how the soldiers themselves face war 
and its suffering. There is a deal of humor 
in the story despite the pity of it all, and the 
contrasts show something of the wide range 
of the human mind under all sorts of con- 
ditions. ($1.25 net.) 


Houghton Mifflin Company has been 
foremost in printing books about the war, 
including timely descr.ptions of conditions 
in the various countries, studies by states- 
men and esolage who have tried to analyze 
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present tendencies and forecast future 
events, or personal experiences in these 
times that test souls. Robert Grant has 
written with his accustomed ease and grace 
about his impressions of the English and 
French during last summer. They were 
contributed originally to the Boston Trans- 
cript but in this small book, under the title 
Their Spirit, they reach more people and 
prove their claim to permanent form. ‘They 
are slight, it is true, but Judge Grant has 
the eye of a trained observer as well as the 
pen of a graphic writer, and they make 
every-day conditions realistic as some of 
the more highly colored descriptions do not. 
(50 cents.) A Volunteer Poilu is a com- 
panion volume to A Hilltop on the Marne, 
and Henry Sheahan, its author, has depicted 
life in the field service of the American 
Ambulance with the vividness of one who 
has shared its experiences at the extreme 
front. It is dedicated to Prof. Copeland, 
who ought to be happy in its tribute of 
affection and gratitude. ($1.25 net.) 
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The Creed of Epictetus 
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“THE DEAR TOGETHER-NESS”’ 
Ministers who, at a wedding, like to hand an appro- 
priate small gift to the bride; and friends who, at any 
time, wish an inexpensive but highly appropriate wed- 
ding, birthday, or other gift for young people, will be 
glad, after once using it, to keep on hand for similar 
occasions a copy of the little book,— 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By Wit1u1am C. Gannett. Cloth, special white 
and gold edition, full gilt, 75 cents. 


“The House Beautiful” describes, with a rare com- 
bination of good sense and poetic insight, the essentials 
of a beautiful home, giving to flowers, books, and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, while love 
is the bond that binds all together in gracious influence.” 

“Where all is so good pe rha s there is no best, though 
to our mind the section on ‘The dear Togetherness’ is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light.’’—Unity. 


There is a thinner, paper-covered edition, in close 
type, for 25 cents. 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, Turrs Cottecr, Mass. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


The Dome, 
A Music-box. 


I am a little music-box 
Wound up and made to go, 

And play my little living-tune 
The best way that I know. 


If I am naughty, cross, or rude, 
The music will go wrong, 

My little works be tangled up, 
And spoil the pretty song. 


I must be very sweet and good, 
And happy all the day, 
And then the little music-box, 
In tune, will always play. 
- —Abbie Farwell Brown. 


When Father Ran Away. 


MARY WELLS. 


My father lives in New York now and 

Fs edits a big newspaper, but when he was 
a little boy he lived way off out West with 
grandpa and grandma Burritt. Grandpa 
Burritt doesn’t have a newspaper. He 
preaches in a church, but he has another 
preacher to help him ’cause he’s pretty 

old and preaching makes him tired some- 


% times. 

Ay Grandma knows a great many interest- 
ae ing stories, but the most interesting of all 
S is one about what happened to my father 
a a long, long time ago, when he was only 


three years old. 

Grandma Burritt has a picture of father 
the way he looked then. He had long 
yellow curls, and a little suit with a skirt, 
but you would know he was a boy, because 
his hair is parted on one side; besides, he 

- doesn’t look like a girl anyway. My fath- 
er’s name is Robert, but they called him 
Bobbie then, and sometimes grandma Bur- 
ritt calls him Bobbie now, though he’s a 
grown-up man. 

The story is about how father went to 
see Gen— But I mustn’t tell the name 
till I get to it, because that’s the surprise. 

This day my father ran away, but I guess 
now he’s glad he ran, for if he hadn’t run 
away this story wouldn’t have happened. 
It was like this. He had been playing out 
in the yard with his little dog, Trouble,— 
grandma Burritt named him that,—and 
people kept going by and going by, and 
father wondered where so many people 
were going. By and by he was tired of 
playing with Trouble and went to sit on 
the steps. As he was sitting there, suddenly 
he heard the sound of a band playing. It 
sounded beautiful. Father thought maybe 
it was a circus. Grandfather Burritt had 
taken him to see a parade a little while 
before, and this music sounded just like 
the circus band’s. 

Father ran down to the gate. He thought 
perhaps the parade would come by the house, 
but it didn’t come. Then he thought if 
the went down to the corner he might see 
it from there, so he slipped out of the gate 
and went along the street the way all the 
-people were going. ‘Trouble tagged along 
behind. When they came to the corner, 
there wasn’t any parade, but father was 
so excited that he kept right on. 

The music kept getting louder and louder 

until finally father came to a big building 
_ with a flag in front and some soldiers and 


Ceowda of 
The band 


policemelt ‘or the Bie doors. 
people were going up the steps. 


was inside. Father picked up ‘Trouble | « 


and the little dog snuggled under father’s 
jacket. Then father went right up the 
steps with the rest of the people. He was 
behind a big man, and the policemen must 
have thought he was the man’s little boy, 
for they didn’t stop him or ask any ques- 
tions. They didn’t see Trouble at all, or 
probably they wouldn’t have let him go in. 

Inside the building the band was way up 
in front on a kind of platform, and all the 
folks were in single file, marching up toward 
the front, the way we march in school, 
only they went very slowly and every 
once in a while the line would stop. 4 

Finally father peeked around the big 
man, and way up in front of the building 
he could see a man sitting in a chair. He 
was behind some ribbons fixed like a fence, 
and there were a lot of flags back of him. 
People were shaking hands with this man, 
and after they shook hands they marched 
on. 

The man was short and rather stout, 
and he wore a beard. He didn’t smile or 
say anything, but just kept on shaking 
hands and looking tired. 

When the big man in front of father 
came where the man was sitting, father 
heard him say when he shook hands, “‘How 
do you do, General Grant?” 

Yes, sir! That’s who it was,—-GENERAL 
GRANT! He was President of the United 
States, and he was there for a political rally. 

Father held out his hand, too. He looked 
up at the President, and he said, just as 
he had heard the big man say, ‘“‘How do 
you do, General. Grant?” 

When General Grant shook hands with 
him, there was a funny look on his face,— 
not exactly a smile, but most one,—and 
he said to the big man, “Is this your boy?” 

The big man said, ‘‘No.” Then what 
do you think! General Grant reached right 
over the ribbons and lifted father up and 
set him on his knee. He didn’t say any- 
thing, only kept on shaking hands with 
folks. Father didn’t say anything either. 
He just sat there and looked at the folks 
marching by. ‘Trouble stuck his head out 
from under father’s jacket and pricked 
up his ears; then he just wiggled around 
and went to sleep. When the President 
saw Trouble, he patted his head, and Trouble 
opened one eye and licked the President’s 
hand. 

After a time, way down the line, father 
saw grandpa Burritt coming. He seemed 
worried and he kept looking ahead. All 
at once he caught sight of father sitting 
on the President’s knee. Then grandpa 


looked astonished, but glad too, for he had 


been afraid father was lost. 

When he reached the place where the 
President was sitting, he shook hands with 
him; then he said, “‘I’ll relieve you of this 
young man now, Mr. President. His mother 
is anxious to see him,’ and the President 
nodded. - 

“Come, Bobbie,’ said grandfather, and 
he swung father and Trouble to his shoulder. 
‘Trouble wagged his tail, because he knew 
grandpa. 


Father leaned down from grandpa’ s shoul- 


der and held out his hand. 
‘“Good-by, General Grant,” 
“Tve had a nice Gme,”) Aa 


her bath Saturday night, 
nothing to do Sunday morning but curl 


‘shawl around her, but she does ren 
‘that she thought it was a dreadful - 


father’s little eins ; 
Father kept sigoicias ‘east till ¢ 


‘came to the door where the folks went out. — 
The last thing he saw was the President — 
still shaking hands and looking tired. 

That’s how my father ran away to see 
General Grant, though he didn’t know he : 


was going to see him when he ran. 

Father has seen a great many Presidents 
since then, because editors are likely to see 
them; but he says he has never enjoyed 


seeing one as much as he enjoyed seeing © 
General Grant. +: 
picture in the library, and in a little drawer 
in his big desk he keeps a faded badge. 


He. has General Grant’s 


Some day he is going to give it to me. 


When the Shawl Wasn’t Worn. 


Laura does not always do exactly what 
|is right, neither does her little sister Mary 


Anna; but grandma is so good and loving 
and kind it doesn’t seem possible that she 
ever did wrong even when she was a little 
girl, She says, though, that once when 
she was little she did something worse than 
Laura or Mary Anna ever did in their lives. 


The little sisters love to hear the story, so 


grandma has to tell it over and over every 
time she comes visiting. 


It seems that a long time ago, when 
grandma was not more than six years old, 
she had to go alone to Sunday-school one - 
It was the first time — 
she ever went alone, and she was glad she 
was big enough to go, if necessary, without 
her mother or her grandmother. 


Sunday morning. 


Mother 
and grandma both helped get the little 
girl ready for Sunday-school. She had 


her hair and put on her best little petti- 
coats and dress. 

Soon the little girl that grandma used 
to be was ready to start for Sunday-school. 


She could repeat the verse she had learned 


for the day; it was the verse in the Bible 


that says, ““Be sure your sin will find you 


” 


out.” The little girl said that verse over 
and over, she sung it, and whispered it, all 
for fun, although she didn’t quite under- 
stand what it meant until afterwards. 


At the last minute, as the little girl was 


going down the garden path, her grandma 
said, 
something around her; the air is chilly. 
Come back, Nellie.” Grandma’s name 
was Eleanor, but they called her Nellie. | 
“Come back, dear, and I will let you wear 
my best shawl.” 


“JT am not cold,” the little girl answered, : 


and she would not have come Back): ee 


her grandma said she must. 


or not aera her sccm 


have to wear an old . lady’ s she to Su nd 


school. ve : 7 4 . a 
land be girl grandma : 
from the 


so there was © 


“I think that child ought to wear 
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she thought of something that 


. "The little girl gazed toward the house, and 
when she was sure no one was looking, she 


‘ 


_-—s- took off the shawl. Then she rolled that 


a < shawl in a tight bundle and tucked it under 


the tall grass in a fence corner. 
“No one will see it,” said grandma to 
herself, “and when I come back from Sun- 
x _day-school I will put it on again.” But 
—_ and her grandmother forgot about it too, 
5 because company had come to dinner. 
A week passed, and then one day the little 
a; girl’s grandmother said, ‘‘I wonder where 
- my shawl was put away last Sunday?” 


. she didn’t; she forgot all about the shawl; 
=| 


/ 


girl who had done wrong. She knew where 
that shawl was put away, and she ran to the 
field hoping to find it safe and unharmed. 
Oh, how she wished she had worn the shawl 


to Sunday-school and home again, no matter 


; how much the children had laughed! What 
; if some one had carried it away! What if 
= the dew had spoiled it! What if— 

- But the shawl was in the fence corner, 
looking at first as if nothing had happened 
to it. The little girl’s delight was quickly 
turned to sorrow! Her sin had found her 
out! When she lifted the shawl she found 


it full of holes made by the crickets! Crickets | 


had ruined grandmother’s beautiful shawl! 
Tears didn’t do a bit of good; the little 
girl could think of nothing to say when she 
carried the shawl to her grandmother. 
The dear, good grandmother didn’t scold 
when she saw what had happened, but this 
‘ much is certain; the little girl never forgot 
that long-ago summer Sunday, and how 
she hid her grandmother’s best shawl in the 
fence corner when she was told to wear it 
to Sunday-school. She has remembered it 
until now she is a grandmother herself, tell- 
ing the story over and over again to Laura 
and Mary Anna, Bible verse and all.— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in the Sunday School 
Times, ; 


, 


: The Three-Cent Piece. 


Would you like to hear about little Sara 

Jane and her three-cent piece? It was years 

‘and years ago, when three-cent pieces were 

common. Sara Jane had earned the money. 

She had washed the supper dishes every 

night for three weeks, and had not spoken 

a word while she was doing her work. Her 

mother wished her to learn to be a quiet 

child. The mothers did not like to have 

their little daughters talking, talking, from 

- morning till night, years and years ago. 

The three-cent piece was in her pocket. 

It was hers to spend as she liked. She 

_-—s- thought she would go to the store and buy 
2%, candy with it. “vg 

_—“iw "he store was a mile away. It was not 


ce 
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ar 


at those jars of candy. 
her way to buy. ; 


singing along 


rightened her at first. Then she decided | 
o do the thing that had come into her mind. 


That was a dreadful minute for the little 


ty 


Register 
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on his brown old doorstep and waited for 
her.to come up. Sara Jane knew him. It 
was good Mr. Gibbs. He was their neigh- 
bor. He said to Sara, ‘Are you going to 
town?” Boy 

“Yes, sir,’”’ she answered. 

“Will you do an errand for me?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” par 

“T want ten cents’ worth of three-penny 
nails,” said Mr. Gibbs. “It’s to fix a yard 
for my buff cochins. Here is the money.” 

She held her pocket open and he slipped 
it in. The dime went down and. jingled 
on the three-cent piece. It made a pleasant 
sound as she went skipping on toward town— 
the jingle, jingle in her pocket. And the 


more merrily she skipped, the more merrily | 


the money jingled. 

But all at once the sound stopped. What 
do you suppose had happened? One piece 
of money was gone. The dime was gone! 
The three-cent piece that was left had no 
ten-cent piece to jingle against, so it could 
not jingle any more. That was the reason 
the sound stopped. It was not long, though, 
till there was another sound—it was little 
Sara Jane crying while she hunted for the 
money. But the crying did not make her 
eyes to see any better, and other little girls 
who cry while they hunt for things might 
think of that. 

She did not know how she had lost ‘it, 
and I do not know, either; but I think she 
was so like a rubber ball, bouncing and 
bouncing along toward town, that it made 
the dime bounce and bounce in her pocket, 
until it finally bounced out at the top. Any- 
how it was gone, and she could not find it, 


-though she hunted in the road. and in the 


grass at the side of the road. 

At last she was quite tired out, and she 
sat down on the ground and tried to think 
what she should do. 

Her three cents was not so much as Mr. 


-Gibbs’s ten cents; but she would give him 


her money because she had lost his: That 
made her cry again. You see, she wanted 
her candy so very much. 

After a while she got up and went on to 
the store. She thought she would get 
three cents’ worth of the nails and carry 
them to Mr. Gibbs. 

Then all at once she seemed to have a 
very bright idea. She could not buy ten 
cents’ worth of three-penny nails, as Mr. 
Gibbs had said, but she could buy three 
cents’ worth of ten-penny nails and wouldn’t 
that be just the’ same? She had a shining 
face when she walked into the store and 
asked for the ten-penny nails. Simple 
little Sara Jane. 

Mr. Gibbs looked surprised when she 
handed him the small package of large nails. 

“Why, what’s this?’’ he said, and for 
a moment Sara Jane was afraid she had 
not done the right thing after all. 

But he was a pleasant man. He saw 
she had been crying, guessed why, and 
kept asking questions until he found out 


just how it was.» 


Yes, he was a very pleasant man, and 
he kept looking pleasant as he put his hand 
in his pocket. “So you bought the nails 
with your candy money,” he said. ‘‘Well, 
here’s three cents. Get you some candy 
now, and never mind about the nails.” 

She thanked him, but she did not go back 


eall her name. |to the store, for she knew mother must be 
and he stood} looking for her by this time. She was very 
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happy, though, all the way home, thinking 
about the candy she would buy the next day. 
Mr. Gibbs took the ten-penny nails to 
town and changed them for some smaller 
ones. On the way home (you will. be sur- 
prised when I tell you) he found the dime 
where it lay tipped against two grass blades 
and shining in the sun. ; 
Who would expect an old man’s eyes to 
be sharper than a little girl’s? But I think 
little Sara Jane might have seen it herself 
if her eyes had not been full of tears.—Un- 
known Exchange. 


One Touch of Nature. 


Down the street came a wagon, loaded 
with meat and drawn by a well-rounded, 
well-fed little mare. Her steps became 
slower and slower, and finally, in the middle 
of the car tracks, she stopped. 

“Git ap,’ said the driver, “git ap, Jenny!” 

But Jenny only turned appealing eyes 
toward the man on the seat. 

Behind him came the shouts and oaths 
of other drivers. 

“Poor Jenny, poor little horse!” said 
the big, dirty man. “Is she all tired out?” 

At the sound of his voice the little horse 
sighed a sigh of tired appreciation. 

“Never mind,’ he went on soothingly, 
as he scrambled down off the seat and took 
her by the bridle. ‘We'll go right out to 
the side here and rest a bit.’”” And he led 
her away from the crowd and stood patting 
her well-curried sides, while she rubbed her 
nose against his face. . 

The other drivers moved on, then turned 
and looked. Some of them smiled. Others 
replaced the whips which had been taken 
from their sockets to hurry their own horses 
after the delay New York Times. 


He Stopped the Car. 


Last fall I was riding on a surface car 
past Central Park in New York City. Sud- 
denly the car came to a stop in the middle 
of a block, and stayed stopped. Just in 
front on one of the rails was Mr. Gray 
Squirrel, carefully hiding a valuable nut. 
He paid no attention to the fifty passengers, 
the gong, or the shouts of the motor-man. 
Not until that nut was properly adjusted 
did he get off the rail, fluff up his big, silvery- 
gray tail, and scamper off. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ’ 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office, - 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicEe-PrESDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. : 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Dayis, M.D., Mrs. ry Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The American Unitarian Association. 


The midwinter banquet of the life members 
of the American Unitarian Association was 
a pronounced success. It is the first occasion 
of its kind, but is likely to be repeated be- 
cause of the deep interest which was de- 
veloped in it. The banquet was held in 
Ford Hall in Boston on Thursday, January 
18. The Life Membership list of the Associ- 
ation has grown to Over 2,500 distributed 
over thirty-five States and even extended 
into England, Canada, Wales, Japan, and 
India. Of this membership, 500 were 
present at this first banquet, coming from 
widely separated points from Maine to 
California. 

Up to this time, life membership in the 
Association has meant little except the pay- 
ment of the fee and the receiving of the 
ticket of admission to the annual meetings. 
The hope is that the loyalty of the Unitarians 
who are life members may be turned into a 
constructive force and that a closer bond of 
fellowship may be developed. Life member- 
ship should become more a responsibility than 
a privilege, and surely a person whose loyalty 
to Unitarianism leads him to become a life 
member may be expected to render extended 
service to the cause. 

Any one who felt the spirit of the great 
meeting in Ford Hall must indeed be im- 
pressed by the latent power that there is in 
the group of people there represented. The 
occasion was as joyous as a May festival and 
as enthusiastic as a “Shoals” gathering. In 


the midst of it there was a fine high call for 
consecration to the service of the liberal cause. 
The singing of great hymns with the leader- 
ship of the excellent orchestra gave every one 
an opportunity for oral expression of devo- 
tion to an ideal, and of loyalty to the fellow- 
ship. 

Unitarians are accustomed to Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot as the: presiding officer at the busi- 
ness meetings of the Association. As the 
toastmaster at the banquet, he was revealed 
to many in a new light. Particularly grace- 
ful was his introduction of his father, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, who spoke from the point 
of view of a man not only born in the Uni- 
tarian faith, but of a long Unitarian lineage. 
The other two speakers on the programme, 
Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York and 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, 
coming out of Roman Catholicism and 
Scotch Presbyterianism, showed from what 
diverse sources the liberal faith has derived 
some of its great apostles. 

Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, editorial secretary 
of the Association, who made the plans for 
the banquet, made a brief address upon the 
purposes of the gathering and the larger 
work which the life members can ac- 
complish. 

This gathering, coming at this time, is 
significant. Unitarians are drawing closer 
together. They are finding the bond of 
fellowship of a deeper spiritual life. They 
are joining in consecration for a larger service. 
They are uniting in generous contributions 
for larger funds for the spread of the Uni- 


Rev. SAMUEL B. Noss, Field Secretary; Grorce W. Fox, Asst. Sec., Emeritus; Rev. SamuEeL A. Ettot, D.D., Pres.; Henry M. WILLIAMs, 


tarian faith. Unitarian organizations are 
becoming more vital. There is evidence on 
all sides that a new era in the voluntary 
fellowship of our free churches has begun, and 
that, while maintaining the precious in- 
heritance of religious freedom, we are de- 
veloping more efficient ways of work and de- 
vising implements more effective for the ser- 
vice of our great cause. ‘The consciousness 
of collective strength is growing into a 
greater determination of achievement. 


Liberal Evangelism. 


Last Sunday, in the course of sermons 
which many of our ministers in New England 
are preaching on the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Unitarianism, the subject was 
“Our Spirit in Religion,” which was defined 
as “broad fellowship with all who seek the 
same ends, rather than exclusion of those 
who differ from us in opinion.” 

These sermons set forth with lucidity and 
vigor the liberal ideal of broad-mindedness,— 
not the easy-going opinion, of which there 
has been too much, that “one religion is as 
good as another,” but the willingness to 
recognize the sincerity of people of faiths 
other than our own. ‘These sermons very 
properly laid a greater emphasis upon the 
spiritual life than even upon broad-minded- 
ness in intellectual matters. They urged a 
broad catholicity upon a spiritual basis. 
There is a growing recognition of the fact 
that in religion the inner spiritual life is the 


thardson the grandmother -and Mrs. 
i Lupton 1 the mother of the minister, 
; whom were warmly prcicomont by 
1|their new friends. 
| In celebration of the Hraivest Festi- 
val, which took place November 30, the 
‘church was beautifully decorated with fruit 
‘and vegetables, which were afterward dis- 
tributed among the various charitable in- 
stitutions. ; 

_ Rey. George Gilmour of the Dallas church 
addressed the Dallas School of Civies and 
Philanthropy on the subject of “The His- 
tory of Amelioration.” At the church Mr. 
Gilmour has been giving a series of sermons 
entitled ‘“‘No Refuge but in Truth.’ <A 
large and representative audience gathered 
to listen to Dr. Charles Zueblin’s address 
on ‘‘The United States as Peacemaker and 
Pacemaker.” The speaker’s ready wit 
illuminated his serious statement of facts 
and conditions in America at the present: 
time. He convincingly proclaimed the 
necessity of bringing to a state of efficiency 
our methods of cross-country transporta- 
tion, a ‘‘working’”’ army and navy. 

At the meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Mrs. James  Lenington 
gave a review of Mr. Rihbany’s ‘‘Far 
Country’; and Dr. Decherd addressed a 
meeting on ‘‘Tuberculosis as a Problem 
of Economics.’”’ The Christmas Bazaar 
was held at the home of Mrs. Pollard. 
The sum of fifty-five dollars was cleared 
from a sale of fancy-work, food, and aprons. 
The social meeting of The Alliance was 
held at the home of Mrs. Humphreys. Mrs. 
Stenger gave Dickens’s ‘“‘Great Expecta- 
tions,’’ and an early acquaintance with Mr. 
Dickens and many years of familiarity 
with his books rendered her interpretation 
of them peculiarly clear and fascinating. 

The Sunday-school classes are enjoying 
the graded Beacon series. The Christmas 
Festival for the children was given Decem- 
ber 23. The devotional and musical ser- 
vice was followed by a talk on ‘‘'The Home 
Life of Jesus,” by Rev. George Gilmour, 
after which Mrs. Santa Claus suddenly 
appeared, amusing the children until Mr. 
Santa Claus arrived, when she assisted in 
distributing gifts from the tree. 

We were privileged to have a visit from 
Rey. and Mrs. Ralph E. Conner from Gard- 
ner, Mass., on their way to California. 
Mr. Conner preached a New Year’s sermon 
on “The Long View of Life,’ carrying to 
his listeners, on the threshold of the New 
Year, a message broad in scope and cheering 
in outlook. 

The church in Houston held a Christmas 
sale, which was successful financially, as 
nearly one hundred dollars were taken, but 
the location was not in the business part of 
the city, which was somewhat of a handicap. 
However, almost all of the articles were sold, 
but so few were attracted by the locality 
inson; “The Special Mission | they feel the gain was wholly financial. Two 
» pean, ” by Dr. Walter | dollars a Sunday is paid toward the music 
urge 2 .|for the church services, A sale of Larkin’s 
goods is planned for January, and also a 
.|tea at the home of Mrs. Bancroft. 

The church at Charleston, S.C., has held 
two organ recitals on the Rosa Thompson 
memorial organ, which is proving a great 
joy to them. Prof. Karl Theodore Saul of 
New York, organist, was assisted by Miss 


[Barra soprano, Mrs. Mary Wicken- 


> 


z portance < the ap iriteial: life, and the agree- 
ment among all to regard the other things as. 
secondary, leaving to each man the freedom | 
to accept or reject these other things. 
: A characteristic utterance was that of) 
4 Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of Springfield, who 
said: “There have always been two ways of 
finding God. One is to reason from his 
he manifestations i in external nature to the fact 
4 of his existence. ‘This is a purely intellectual 
process. The. other is to become aware of 
_ the presence of God within one’s own soul, and 
so to be assured of his existence. This is a 
. spiritual process. The first method may 
Satisfy the scholar, but the second is the only 
> method - which can satisfy one of genuinely 
religious disposition. It is the sole basis of 
an enduring faith. The man whose faith is 
based on observation will always be sceptical 
_ of the accuracy of his conclusions. The man 
who has felt the power of God in his own 
soul can never again become the victim of 
doubt and uncertainty. Similarly, the 
- second method is the only basis of an en- 
during fellowship. The man to whom re- 
_ligion is a series of intellectual propositions 
_will always be suspicious of those who differ 
from him, and suspicion is destructive of 
good-fellowship. But the man to whom 
religion is a spiritual experience, who has 
' found God resident and operative within his 
own.soul, will ascribe to others a similar 
_ experience and desire to worship with them 
and work with them in the unity of the 
spirit and the bond of peace.” 


Southern Letter. 


The installation of Rev. Dilworth R. 
Lupton as minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, Louisville, Ky., which took place 
et. November 9, is the most important event 
of that church’s happenings. The services 
were preceded by an organ and harp recital. 
- The ministers assisting at the installation 
were Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Cincinnati, 
F Ohio, Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn, Mass., 
and Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
- ind., 
- The services were opened with the singing 
: of the Doxology by the congregation. This 
ria was. 3 followed by a beautiful contralto solo. 
of _ The order of service after that was as fol- 
sr ee lows: Prayer, Rev. Walter Mason; Scrip- 
ture reading, by a former minister of Mr. 
Lupton’s; “Declaration of Purpose,’ a 
= strong avowal of his aims and aspirations, 
by Rev. Dilworth Lupton; prayer, by Rev. 
; n H. I 


rs.|berg, alto, and Mr. W. G. Locke, tenor. 


treasury. 


Tickets for the first recital sold well, and 
at the second a good collection was taken. 
The children of the Sunday-school gave a 
pretty play entitled “Santa Speaks,” which 
was enjoyed by a large audience. The 
Ladies’ Social Sewing Society held a very 
successful sale in December and feel much 
encouraged financially. During this month 
there is to be a midyear luncheon, a get- 
together meeting with informal reports 
from the various church activities. Mrs. 
Louise Siddall, a noted organist, will give 
a recital at the church on Sunday, the 
14th. 

_ The annual meeting of the society in San 
Antonio was a very happy affair. It was 
held in the old family residence of Mrs. 
Marie Elmendorf, which is one of the most 
charming of the old adobe houses. The 
rooms in which the supper was served were 
decorated with oak leaves which had the 
rich autumn hues one seldom sees in the 
South, when the foliage is more apt to 
simply wither and drop without any special 
beauty of coloring: About fifty of the 
church people enjoyed a well-served dinner 
together, and after dinner listened with 
pleased attention to the reports of the vari- 
ous organizations. The minister, Rev. 
George H. Badger, told of the steady growth 
of the church and the evident gain in the 
good-will and confidence of the people of 
the city toward Unitarianism; he also 
spoke of the plans for a church building 
which have been prepared by Miss Stella 
Elmendorf with special attention to the 
architecture best suited to this climate. 
These plans are to be somewhat modified, 
but we are hopefully expecting to start our 
building very soon. 

What seemed to be a hardship proved 
to be an advantage. We were obliged to 
léave Odd Fellows Hall, where we have had 
all of our religious services; but we were 
fortunate enough to get the use of a more 
attractive hall in a far better location. Our 
first service in this hall brought together 
a congregation of over one hundred, which 
was a good beginning for the New Year, 
and, being in a more attractive part of the 
city, tourists passing through will more 
easily find us. Mr. Badger opened the new 
year with a series of sermons on values for 
Religion in Five Modern Dramas, his topics 
being: Ibsen’s ‘‘A Doll’s House,” January 
7; Galsworthy’s ‘Strife,’ January 14th; 
Kennedy’s ‘‘The Servant in the House,” 
January 21; Zangwill’s ‘‘The Melting Pot,” 
January 28; and Maeterlinck’s ‘‘The Blue 
Bird,” February 4. 

The Men’s. Liberal Club provides an in- 
teresting evening twice a month for its 
members, and in the holiday season they 
had ‘‘Ladies’ Night,’ at which Mr. William 
A. Black spoke on the single tax and told 
many interesting incidents from the life 
of Henry George. At the following meet- 
ing, which was for members only, Mr. Archie 
W. Peisch, instructor of economics in the 
University of South Dakota, but for the 
present at Camp Wilson, spoke on “ Effi- 
ciency in Public Service under Democracy,” 
and a very animated discussion followed, 
in which most of the men present took part. 

The Women’s Alliance held a Christmas 
sale and an oyster luncheon in December, 
at which sixty dollars was added to the 
A. H. B, 
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12. 30 the beautiful organ | 
sic, so ging, and a short address by 
ne one of the ministers of the city. It is 
an uplifting and restful experience to go and 
sit for a few moments in that church that 
carries such an atmosphere of worship and 
have the quiet season with yourself. I have 
never seen many there, but those who come 

‘ seem to feel themselves on Holy Ground. 
ie - It is much to the credit of a church that it is 
ce, willing to sustain a line of work the results of 
- which are not to be measured immediately. 
a The few who go to this house for the season 


they are not. It is a refining of religion, it | Spirit of Modern Poetry,” laying special 
is raising it above the plane of amusement|emphasis on the poetical expression of 
to that of edification. There are good'| spiritual life. 

things said and there are the vibrating 
harmonies, but the real value lies in the 
meditation, what the soul has to say to 
itself.” 


At a recent meeting of neighborhood 
alliances held at West Somerville, Mass., 
Rev. Henry H. Satunderson spoke on ‘‘The|the close of January begitis an extended 


. Rev. James A. Fairley, formerly field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in the Middle States and Canada, on 
February 11 will preach to his new congre- 
gation at Jamaica Plain. His installation 
will follow on the evening of the same day. 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge at 


Personal. 


of meditation are not comparable to the 
crowds that might be gathered in other ways. 
But permanent results in religion are not 
always with the crowd; indeed, quite often 
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; 65c. 75¢. 
» 24 inches 33 inches 
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Reliable merchandise is, always*has been, 
and always will be a hobby with the writer. 
Waists and dresses made from our Shan- 
tungs emphasize this hobby of ours and 
make it profitable because our Shantungs 
are so reliable and satisfying in their wear- 
ing qualities that they make and retain 
customers. 


Samples if you wish and samples of our 
Japanese washable cotton crepes if you 
care for them. 


Mail order and correspondence always 
carefully and promptly cared for. 


WALTER M. HATCH & CO. 
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‘spected before delivery. 


This advertisement is the tenth of aseries of ten designed to effect closer 
co-operation between the company and its subscribers. There are three parties 
to a telephone call—the person calling, the person called, and the operator who _ 
connects them. The quality of service rendered is determined by the spirit in 
which all three work together, rather than by the individual effort of any one or 
two of these three persons. We shall gladly send complete sets of the 
series to those desiring them: 


Service Criticism 


In most businesses, where the human element plays an important 
part, the product can be supervised during manufacture and in- 


In the telephone business, the work of our “weavers of speech,” 
although constantly supervised, stands as a finished product. 
Deficiencies are detected in two ways: first, by our own super- 
vision (which, although strict and constant, necessarily cannot be 
complete); second, by reports from our customers. 


On this inspection and these reports we largely base our plans 
for service improvements. Therefore, we request telephone 
users, having service criticisms to make, to notify the chief 
operator as soon as possible after the occasion for criti- 
cism. Almost any error in a toll connection can be ascertained 
from the records, but a local call loses its identity so quickly as 
to be practically undiscoverable unless traced AT ONCE. 


Constructive criticism is helpful. We welcome it when it is 
specific—when it describes when, where and how the trouble 
occurred, and especially when it so closely follows the error 
as to enable us to place the responsibility therefor and apply the 


proper corrective. 


¢% NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
‘ Js) AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


G. W. CONWAY, Division Commercial Supt. 
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preaching trip which will cover one month. 
‘He will visit and speak in thirteen different 


places. His first address will be at Charleston, 
W. Va., on February 2, and his last, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, on March 3. 


Rev. Florence Buck of the Religious Edu- 
cation Department of the American Uni- 
tarian ASsociation on January 21 preached 
at North Easton, Mass., afterward address- 
ing the Sunday-school. On January 28 
Miss Buck preaches at Newton Centre, and 
in the Sunday-school will illustrate the 
dramatic method of teaching the Bible 
stories. On Thursday, February 1, she will 
speak at Walpole, Mass. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, New York City, 


' starts on February 4 on a personal trip 


through the Middle West. During an 
absence of nearly three weeks, he will speak 
at universities, city clubs, churches, and 
general public meetings. His schedule as 
at present arranged is as follows: February 
5, Grand Rapids, Mich.; February 6-9, 
Chicago, Ill.; February 10-11, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; February 11, Louisville, Ky.; Feb- 
ruary 13-14, Milwaukee, Wis.; February 
15, Madison, Wis.; February 16, Daven- 
port, Ia.; February 17-18, Iowa City, Ia.; 
February 19-21, Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Holmes 
will deliver twenty-six addresses at the places 
named, and at Chicago will hold a series of 
informal conferences with ministers and 
Unitarian laymen of that city under the 
auspices of the Western Conference. 


Symphony Hall Mass Meeting, 
February 4. 


There will be an important rehearsal of 
the choir, Wednesday evening, January 31, 
at the South Congregational Church, corner 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 7.30 sharp. 
All men and women who can sing are invited 
to be present. Members of the choir should 
report at the stage entrance of the hall not 
later than 6.45 on the evening of the meet- 
ing, February 4. 

Ministers are asked to see to it that two 
young men are sent from each church to help 
in the ushering. They should report to 
Mr. Carl Wetherell at 6.30 promptly on the 
evening of the meeting. 

It is also requested that two young ladies 
be sent from each church to take charge of 
tables for the distribution of literature. 
They should report to Miss M. D. Richards 
not later than 6.30 P.M. 

Unitarians are urged to invite those who 
are not Unitarians to this meeting. This 
is our opportunity to show our missionary 
spirit. Every one should come early in 


order to take part in the singing of the) 


hymns, which will begin at seven o’clock. 
This will altogether be a presentation of 
liberal Christianity which we shall be glad 
to have others hear! 


. Deaths, 


WESTON.—In Uxbridge, Mass., Dec. 26, 1916, Mrs. 
Etta Ruggles Weston, wife of Charles S. Weston, cashier of 
the Blackstone National Bank of Uxbridge. 


Although Mrs. Weston had been seriously sick for many 
months, the local public was saddened to learn of her quiet 


and final passing so soon after the Christmas festivities in 
which she had shared so cheerily. In character she showed 


_ vigorous mental interest and strong and loyal friendships. 


many years most acceptably as an RE $4, and ever | 
evinced an active interest in public affairs. Her interest 
in nature study endeared her to many friends. She 
cherished deeply the Unitarian faith and showed regard 
for all matters of denominational appeal. She was a 
habitual attendant at the Uxbridge church and was a 
familiar friend at the sessions of the Worcester Conference. 
She was for many, many years Superintendent of the Ux- 
bridge Sunday-school, and the scholars very warmly. ap- 
preciated her long and consecrated service in that position. 


ROWENA BENNETT HOBART. 


With the passing on of Rowena Bennett Hobart of East 
Bridgewater in Washington, D.C., last Wednesday, Uni- 
tarians are again brought to the consideration of a useful 
and beautiful life. In Unitarianism she found a faith to 
live by, and, I have no doubt, when the time came, a faith 
to die by. 

In her appreciation of all that was fine in the past, in 
her eagerness to know and understand the highest and best 
of to-day, in her unwavering confidence in the future, she 
was an inspiration to all who were privileged to know her. 

She was one of those whose left hand knew not what the 
right hand was doing. She was one of those who, left 
childless, found ways and means to do for other children a 
large part of what she would so intelligently have done for 
her own. She was one of the comparatively few who 
denied herself constantly, both in large and small ways, that 
she might the better and more largely help others. Many 
were the demands upon her in a financial way, and rarely 
was a worthy request allowed to go unheeded. 

More than all else, she gave herself, freely and humbly; 
and many there are who can say with the writer that she 
had, in the years that have gone, opened their hearts and 
minds to much that was beautiful in life. We who loved 
her and whom she loved cannot feel that she is lost to us. 

She is “gone away, but she is still here.” B. W. 


MRS. EMMA SAVAGE. 


After a long and painful illness the subject of this notice, 
wife of the late Rev. John A. Savage, died at the residence 
of her daughter in Plainfield, N.J. 

The pastorates of Mr. Savage at Nantucket, Belfast, and 
Medfield are now beautiful and fragrant memories so 
whole heartedly, so wisely and lovingly did the husband and 
wife work together wherever their lot was cast. ‘Mrs. 
Savage by her sincerity and kindness of heart readily 
endeared herself to all with whom she came in contact.” 
An appreciative parishioner writes: ‘‘Mrs. Savage made no 
mistake when she became a minister’s wife; and the pastor- 
ate of Mr. Savage here, with the help of his wife and family, 
we could think of almost with bowed heads, it was ever 
carried on in such a ministerial and worthy manner. Mr. 
Savage’s pastorate at Medfield of nearly fifteen years, was 
one in which there was absolutely no friction whatever and 
in these years the society was deeply impressed with the 
strong and refined example of Mrs. Savage. Naturally 
self-effacing, she avoided prominence but exhibited always 
that true character which we believe is religion itself.’ 

To these compiled tributes from friends of former years 
the writer would add his testimony to the lovableness and 
excellence of Mrs. Savage as a parishioner at Plainfield 
where, however, she was mostly devoted to her husband 
in his steadily declining health. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes conducted .a most uplifting and comforting funeral 
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| at the committal service. 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


for a young lady to prepare herself for 
SECRETARIAL WORK 


in one of the best boarding schools for girls 
and young women near Boston. 
this on a scholarship offered by the School. 
May enter at once. 
Address A 1021, Box 167, Boston. 


\ ANTED.—Good adoption home for attractive, 

bright three-year-old boy of good inheritance. 
edford Children’s Aid Society, 12 Market 
edford, Mass. 


Apply New 
Street, New 


WANTED: -—Donations to help publish socialistic and 
Unitarian books. Will dedicate book to you. Ad- 
dress “C,” care of Christian Register. 


Write for particulars. 


She can do 


OSITION as companion, attendant, or could fill the 


position of private secretary. References exchanged. 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for pepe at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. dress Mrs. 
Alma W Allen 16 Woodland Street. eeu Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. James 
De Normandie, pastor emeritus. Morning service at 11. 
Rev. Henry W. Foote will preach. Sunday-school at 
10:30 A.M. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge. Sunday Services 11 A.M. and 
Crothers will preach in the morning. In the evening there 
will be a service of song. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House. Hill, Dor- 


chester, Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister. Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson will preach. Morning service, II A.M. 
Kindergarten, 11 A.M. Church school, 9.45 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11._The minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service 
(all seats free) at 4 p.m. The minister will preach. Mid- 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open 
every day from 9 until 4. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, comer of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, minister. Disciples School] at 9.45 a.m. Social 
Service Class at 10.15 A.M. Rev. Filoteo Taglialatela, 
working under the auspices of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, will speak on “The Immigiant Church.” Kinder- 
garten and Primary atiz AM. Church service at Ir A.M, 
Preaching by minister. Subject, “The Hoped for Relig- 


1 


7.45 PM DT 


ion.” Acollection will be taken for the American Unita. — 


tian Association. All seats are free and a cordial invitation 
: extended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill car to Jersey 
treet. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle 
Rev. SAMUEL R. Maxwe.u, Minister — 


9.45 am. Church School 
11.00 a.m. Morning Service 
5.00 p.m. Vesper Service (all seats free) 
Short Service, Wednesdays, 4.30 P.m. 


=... EXPERTS ON LIGHTING 


* SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES 


161 ijt a ST. COR 
B 


GRESS ST. 
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“OREFATHERS’ VISION 


American life began with a new sense of the capacity of 


z -——sAhuman personality, a life which demanded freedom to grow. 


Ly The forefathers began a great experiment in the application of 


the principle of freedom to government and to religion. 


American history is the progress of the embodiment of the 
principle of liberty in the political life of a great and growing 


nation 


se ‘To our liberal churches is committed the task of carrying 
forward, in the religion of this republic, the forefathers’ vision of 


_ Spiritual liberty. 


The task grows under our hands. 


The opportunities widen 


; while we work. Duty calls for an immediate increase of our activi- 
ties. This is why Unitarian organizations are endeavoring to raise 


$160,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1917 FOR UNITARIAN WORK. 


ee EAL OF OUR WORK 


-Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ Ministers desiring tickets for their con- 
gregations should apply at once, as the 
- supply is limited and the indications are 
that the hall will not accommodate all who 
wish to attend. O. B. HAWEs. 
20 Glenwood Avenue, 
_ Newton CENTRE, Mass. 


Breaking a Tradition. 


Among Unitarians there is a traditional 
prejudice against foreign missions—a preju- 
dice which persists even now when the cause 
of it has been removed. It is an undeniable 
truth that one of the strong impulses which 
many decades ago sent missionaries to foreign 
countries was the belief that the so-called 
heathen were going into eternal perdition. 
Manv an appeal: was made for volunteers for 
the foreign missionary field based on the 
theory that every year of delay meant a 

. larger number of lost souls. It was natural 
- enough among liberal-minded people who 
_had for themselves put aside the belief in 
eternal punishment that this motive for 

_ foreign missions was utterly rejected. 


eae = In the course of the past few decades, and 
aS especially ‘during very recent years, the 
4 is foreign missions of the orthodox. Protestant 


churches have | become great educational 
is movements, and a magnificent work for 


<< < argos ee This is a kind of work in 
’ -minded people may well believe. 
ders to-day in orthodox mis- 
| who say that in many 
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foreign missionaties are 


higher civilization throughout the world is 


‘members knew to how 


turning human 


of being actuated by the motive of saving 
them from hell and into heaven, the contribu- 
tions for foreign missions would show a 
falling off. But this very change of emphasis 
does cause rejoicing among the more liberal 
element even among the orthodox churches. 

This same deep-rooted and long-lived 
prejudice of Unitarians against foreign 
missions is sometimes found even against 
missionary work in our own land. The 
endeavor to spread our faith among people 
who are not born to it is regarded by some as 
sectarianism. That prejudice happily is 
rapidly disappearing, and an ever-growing 
number of our people are glad to offer to 
others the enlightenment which is our own 
guarantee of religious liberty, and which has 
already been the emancipation of uncounted 
thousands. 

The time has come when more and more we 
shall see that the upbuilding of the movement 
for religious liberty in America is a great 
patriotic service. Two of the most powerful 
motives in the human heart are religion and 
patriotism. These motives join forces in pro- 
moting the work of our liberal churches for 
the propagation of our faith. We may well 
be moved by the desire to communicate our 
spiritual life ta other individuals. Again, 
we may well be moved by the purpose of 
fulfilling, in the religious organizations of 
this Republic, the great dream of freedom. 
When these two motives combine and when 


they are reinforced by a deep humanitarian- 


ism we have a strong and worthy purpose in 
our activities for the spread of the Unitarian 
faith. 

When Charles W. Eliot, presiding at the 
banquet of the life members of the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston last Thurs- 
day evening, advocated a fund of $1,000,000 


for foreign missionary work by Unitarians, 
and also for home missions, he showed 
clearly why the prejudices against missionary 
work both at home and abroad should be 
shattered. The proposition for $1,000,000 
may indeed be fulfilled before many years. 
The Unitarian churches have already begun 
a significant movement for an enlarged sup- 
port of the national work of the Unitarian_ 
organizations. The campaign now going on 
to raise $160,000 before the first day of next 
May is one step in a movement toward a 
larger and more active life. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The annual midwinter reunion of the Isles 
of Shoals Summer Meetings Association will 
be held Saturday, February 10, at Dr. Hale’s 
church, Newbury and Exeter Streets, Bos- 
ton. “Informal handshaking’”’ from 12 to 
1. Luncheon at 1 o’clock. After luncheon 
there will be informal speaking, an enter- 
tainment, and some music. Every one is 
cordially invited. Tickets are seventy-five 
cents each and may be obtained by remitting 
with self-addressed envelope to Carl B. 
Wetherell, Box 337, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


The English Folklore Society has made a 
collection of modern charms and amulets, 
which shows the extent to which superstition 
prevails in London. ‘The collection includes 
tusks, teeth, and claws worn as a protection 
against evil-eye, blue beads worn round the 
neck as a protection against bronchitis, and 
stones with natural holes which are hung 
over the bed to ward off nightmare. 
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_Pleasantrics, 


_“The man I marry,” said she, with a 
stamp, “‘must be a hero!” ‘He will be,” 
remarked the cautious bachelor. 


“They say the habit of motoring pro- 
duces a fixed, set expression.” “Yes; it 
seems strange, doesn’t it, that an auto face 
shouldn’t be also a mobile one?’’ 


Druggist: ‘Try it again, little one. What 
was it your mother told you to get?”’ Little 
girl (with another severe mental effort): “I 
think it was ‘I died of opossum.’ I want 
ten cents’ worth.’’— Youth. 


The current Nonconformist estimate of 
Rey. R. J. Campbell’s merits has certainly 
undergone a great change. ‘‘Not the man he 
used to be,’”’ say the Congregationalists; and 
the Baptists more severely respond, ‘‘ And he 
never was!’’—Christian Life. 


A stranger entered a church during the 
sermon. Getting tired, he asked his neigh- 
bor, ‘‘How long has he been preaching?” 
“About thirty or forty years, I think,” 
replied the man. “I'll stay, then,” said 
the stranger; ‘‘he must be nearly done.”— 
The Young Man and Woman, 


Two women were discussing their marital 
troubles, when one asked, ‘‘By the way, 
what is your husband doing now?” “Oh,” 
said the other, ‘‘he’s a-settin’ round tellin’ 
what’s goin’ to happen next election.’’ 
“Then he’s a prophet?” ‘‘No, he ain’t. 
So far as this family is concerned, he’s a 
dead loss.” 


Naturally, there are many anecdotes of 
“ Dundreary,” including the incident of the 
bored young man who arose in the middle 
_of the play and started to leave the theatre. 
The elder Sothern, sure of the sympathy 
of the atidience, stepped to the footlights 
and said, ‘““I beg your pardon, my dear ssir, 
but there are two more acts after this.”” “I 
know,” the man replied. ‘‘That’s why I’m 
going.” 


When the Hansons took Nora as maid of 
all work, they knew that she was ignorant. 
It was a great surprise to find that occasion- 
ally Nora knew enough to put her instructors 
in the wrong. ‘‘Nora,” said Mrs. Hanson 
one day, “‘you must buy a pair of new shoes. 
Those you have on leak and wet your feet.” 
“Well, ’m, they don’t leak,” said pretty 
Nora, looking down-at the offending shoes, 
“but they do let in, I’m thinking.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Little Tommy: ‘‘Father, did you ever see 
a cyclone that blowed everything up in the 
air,—cows and horses and houses and things, 
upside down?’’ Father: “‘ Well, no, Tommy, 
although I’ve heard of it often.”’ ‘‘Did you 
ever see a great whale swallow a ship?” “‘No, 
indeed, Tommy.” ‘Did you ever see our 
house from way up in a balloon?” “No, I 
never did.”’ ‘Well,’ said Tommy, in despair, 
“T think it’d be rather tiresome to live so 
long and never see anything.” 


A Harvard man went to a Canadian 
lumber-camp, hoping the rough life would 
do him good. They put him on a cross- 
saw with an experienced sawyer, and he did 
fairly well, but the second day he was stiff 
and sore. The third day, quite done up, 
with hands blistered and every muscle aching, 
he sawed wretchedly. His partner at the 
other end lost patience and, letting go the 
saw handle, he straightened up and said, 
quietly, “Son, I don’t mind yer ridin’ on 
this here saw, but I surely would be obleeged 
if ye’d keep yer feet off the ground.” 
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. * A La iz : 
SYSTEM \ 

Of UndergroundRefuseDisposal — 

_ Keeps your garbage out of sight 

in the ground, away from the cat, 

-dog, and typhoid fly. 

re ens with foot. Hands never a 


ui To 490" 
Tie STPPNENSON Underground Garbage 
wu maccaor” ““** and Refuse Receivers 
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Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 
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TROPICAL CRUISES T¥siWine 


By ‘‘Great White Fleet,’’ Feb. 3, 17, 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily | 
: : waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. 


March 3, 24 Days. All expenses included $280. up. Fagrer for our Trade Marks 
Philippi 2 nuse12 yrs. It to look . 
JAPAN, CHINA Philippines, Compre Sold direct. "Send for catalogue. 


From Pacific Coast March 


SOUTH SEAS New Zealand, Australia. 


Novel A 
February 14. lovel tour of the Antipodes, 


SOUTH AMERICA “* 
February 3 and 17. 
Send for booklet desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington St., Boston 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 


15, April 12. C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


West Indies and 
Panama Canal, ~ 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | “Wan 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. : 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. : 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


" The country life school 
Brassieres for young boys 
For Every Occasion James CuesTer Face, A.B, 


Head Master 


50c; 75c; $1.00; $1.50 


$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 and $5.00 |The Christian Register School Bureau 


PARENTS -... 4e@g7h) iin 
| Expert advice freely given to parents 
regarding day and boarding schools for $= 
both boys and girls. ; aA 
| Write the Christian Register School Bureau 
272 ConGREss Sr., Boston, Mass. — ea 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(ONE STORE ONLY) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


A school with Mpebpre od stapes ete eS hile furnishing 
school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while ; 
a liberal, practical education. English, Modern Languages, Art, Music. Full household 
arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. Close enough to city to 
afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, etc. 27 . a eas 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of i ccboale, te bella efficiency and 
poise in household management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct household | 
under trained teachers. ; vine a weet Ar 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D.. MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals 
. * 
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